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Next Month 


\rE depreciation charge-offs too high? 
There are some prominent financial and 
economic authorities who believe that 
\merican industry charges off so much as 
depreciation each year that outside capi- 
tal is no longer needed. This may be true 
of some of the big “blue chips’’in indus- 
try, but is it true of the younger, small- 
er companies? Is it true that America’s 
investment in plant and equipment is 
decreasing and the cash position grow- 
ing stronger? These are some of the 
questions that will be thoroughly aired 
and discussed in the April and later 
issues of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 
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Where Else lan You Buy 
LETTE B d EAD 5 Like this 
$194 Thousand ! 


For As 
Low As 


No matter where you are, you can now get 
mass production prices on lithographed 
letterheads and genuine offset printing. 


Send a Sample of 
Your Letterhead 


for prices; or let our famous ‘‘Let- 
terhead Clinic’’ submit a new 
and modernized design—FREE! 


E specialize in offset (lithographic) 

printing for companies who use the 

mails to get business. Distance is no 
barrier as we understand your needs—can 
interpret your written instructions in the 
light of good direct-mail practice. 

Many of our customers in places as far 
distant as Seattle send us merely rough 
sketches of a layout, with copy or text in 
typewritten form, and depend upon us to 
make the art work, set the type and print 
the job. 

We've printed billions of result-produc- 
ing mailing pieces for customers we've 
never seen, at prices that represent a real 
saving. 

You, too, can enjoy the lower prices 
made possible by our mass production and 
have your literature printed with all the 
punch and class of genuine offset. 

a = 
Mart tHe Coupon for folder of famous lettérheads 
we've designed or lithographed. Send your own letter- 
head for an all-time low price quotation on quality 
work. Or ask our Art Staff (The Letterhead Clinic) to 
give you suggestions—FREE of charge—on a new and 
modern design for your old letterhead. Mail the 
coupon—NOW! 
=eSm@e meee ee eee ee eee Se Se Se ee 
Universat Lirnocrapuine Co., Dept. 33 
4313 Diversey Ave., Chicago. Ill 
Send your folder of famous letterheads, with prices and 
samples of stock. 
© Enclosed is our present letterhead. Quote price on 


lots of 
O Have your Clinic submit suggestions—without 


charge or obligation—on redesigning the enclosed 
letterhead. 


Name... 
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$45 a Year for ‘American 
Business’’— Now! 


To the Editor: 


We have greatly enjoyed reading 
AmerIcAN Business during the time we 
have been subscribers, but it has been 
decided to discontinue the subscription 
for the time being on account of the 
increased cost of everything coming to 
the Orient from abroad. Times out here 
are not what they used to be, and we 
find ‘ourselves in a position where we 
just have to cut down overhead expenses 
to the minimum. Our income is in local 
currency which has depreciated to about 
one-fourth of its former value. Your 
magazine formerly cost us about $11 
local currency, whereas now it would 
cost us $45 for the year, and we cannot 
afford it in these days. When times be- 
come a little better you can be sure we 
will send in our subscription without 
hesitation—H. L. SHvuit, manager, 
Signs of the Times Publishing House, 
Shanghai, China. 


The Editor Hangs on by the 
Skin of His Teeth 


To the Editor: 


You sent us a copy of the November 
1938 issue of AMERICAN Business, and 
referred us to page 35 where an article 
on salesmen’s automobile allowances be- 
gan, but we found that pages 35, 36, 37, 
38, 39, and 40 (the pages the article 
appeared on, inclusively) had been torn 
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from this copy. Will you kindly send us 
the necessary pages if you have them? 
—K. L. Mirucan, sales manager, The 
Pioneer Rubber Company, Willard, Ohio. 


Mr. Mirxican: The editor is standing 
in the corner wearing a dunce cap, for 
having sent you a copy of the magazine, 
having the only pages you were inter- 
ested in torn out. Please forgive us. 


“Down with Import Trade,” 
Says This Farmer 


To the Editor: 


I have read your trade article refer- 
ring to the scuttling of our reciprocal 
relations in your January issue. 

From the standpoint of a dirt farmer, 
you are dead wrong. There is no money 
to be made from wheat, corn, soy beans, 
hogs, or cattle at the present prices, all 
of which are far, far below those of the 
late twenties. Think what they would 
be now if paid for in Hoover money! 

There is not a farm in Indiana that 
does not need implements, fence, paint, 
nursery stock, better buildings, or a 
farmer who does not need clothes and 
shoes. These things cannot be bought 
with eggs from Japan, cattle from Ar 
gentina and Canada, wheat from Canada, 
corn from South America, pork—more 
especially hams and bacon — from 
Europe, much of it from Poland. Think 
of the grass rug factories closed by ship- 
ments from Japan; sugar factories 
limited by sugar from Cuba; dishes from 
England and Czechoslovakia; cloth goods 
coming from Japan, some of which is 
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The customer is always 


right at hand—by Long Distance! 


A friendly telephone talk is like a hand- 
shake across the miles. It adds tact to many 
kinds of business contact. 

When you aren’t able to visit all your 
customers as often as you’d like, you can 
still keep in close touch by Long Distance. 

When you travel, it saves both your 
customers’ time and your own to telephone 


ahead for appointments. 
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When you reach a central city, telephoning 
the outlying accounts that you can’t see 
every trip often produces orders that might 
otherwise slip away. 

When you learn of a pending price 
change, it usually pays to pass it along 
promptly—by telephone. 

Such timely, personal calls build 


the good will that builds business. 












“Beauty is 
as beauty does” 





This is the new Ediphone for your desk. It’s 
beautiful. And it does a beautiful job in bringing 
greater achievement to your business day. 

It’s wonderful to talk your work away...to pour into this 
81/.”x11” miracle your notes, letters, instructions. Your desk’s 
cleared of papers—your mind of details—you work in peace 
and so does your secretary. That’s Edison Voice Writing — it’s 
beautiful! 

Two new streamlined beauties to try —the letterhead-size 
Ediphone on your desk, the cabinet Ediphone (see below) at 
your desk—without obligation. Write Dept. A3, Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., West Orange, N.J.—or—Thomas A. Edison of 
Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay Street, Toronto. 


Ediphone 


EDISON OILCEWRITER 


SAY IT TO THE 








The Cabinet Ediphone 
... it’s beautiful, too! 


A square foot (floor space) of 
magic! Like the desk model, 
completely enclosed, dust- 
proof, compact, smart. With 
self-closing correspondence 
and record compartment. See 
it. Try it. 


























made from our own cotton; drawin 


tools from Japan; and other articles too 


numerous to mention. 

Our big markets should be America 
We have the biggest and best market i: 
the world. Why not enjoy it instead of 
letting a lot of inferior goods come ii 
while we go peddling our goods in for 
eign markets at a low price?—Frep B 
Gantz, Shirley, Indiana. 

Mr. Gasie: From the farmer’s stand 
point some of the existing trade treatie 
are vulnerable. However, if these treatie 
permit the importation of farm products 
in a volume to depress domestic farn 
prices, it is the fault of the treaty mak 
ers, rather than the fundamental prin 
ciple of reciprocity. Ten per cent o 
our workers, to say nothing of cottor 
tobacco, and other farmers, depend upo1 
foreign trade for their spending mone 
Foreign trade provides 7,500,000 peop! 
with jobs, and these jobs in turn fur 
nish them money to buy the products o 
your farm. The fundamental difficult 
which the farmer faces today is pric 
inequality. Reciprecal trade treaties ten: 
to bring Cown the prices of many prod 
ucts the farmer buys, thereby enablin 
him to get more value for his availabl 
money. After all the farmer’s main in 
terest is to maintain a prosperous hon 
market for his products. Building tari 
walls around our industries, as propose: 
would raise the prices of manufactured 
goods still higher, reduce the consumer’ 
ability to buy still further, and creat: 
more unemployment. 


But This Reader Wants 
More Foreign Trade 


To the Editor: 


In connection with the article you pub 
lished in the January issue of AMERICAN 
Business on the reciprocal trade agree 
ment program, I don’t know whether 
you have seen the very splendid article 
written in the February issue of Ameri 
can Exporter by Franklin Johnston, 
publisher. In my opinion, it is one of the 
finest articles on the whole controvers\ 
I have seen, and shows how extensive 
study Mr. Johnston has made of this. | 
wish every American interested in ex 
port trade, and especially our congres 
sional representatives, could be induced 
to read this article and get the bene 
fit from it. 

In view of your study, I am quit: 
sure you will find the data which Mr 
Johnston has lined up of special inter 
est. There is a strong campaign on 
against the continuance of this recipro 
cal trade policy, and it is articles lik 
this and the one which appeared i 
American Bustness which cannot help 
but bring about best results.—Rocer | 
BracKEN, export manager, Millers Fall 
Company, Greenfield, Massachusetts. 


New Salary Survey to 
Be Made in 1940 


To the Editor: 


We have in our files your report 55-! 
on Salary Standards, prepared in 1937 
Will you please let us know if any mor 
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This Booklet Offers Many Practical Ideas 
For Saving Time In The Office 
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wens | SEND FOR YOUR FREE 
: COPY TODAY! 
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‘Ways to Save Time in an Office” names definite jobs 
m which both time and money might be saved by 
wactical analysis. For your copy, telephone the local 
lurroughs office; or, if you prefer, write direct on your 
wn letterhead to Burroughs at Detroit, Michigan. 
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Today’s need for saving time and money 
in office work led Burroughs to assemble 
the ideas contained in this booklet—and to offer 
it gratis to executives interested in the subject. 


“Ways to Save Time in an Office” proved so 
helpful in suggesting how to locate and eliminate 
the useless, costly handicaps that slow up work in 
the office, that it has already been reprinted four 
times. Executives the country over have not only 
told us how much they have profited by the infor- 
mation it contains, but a great many have asked for 
extra copies for their associates. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6133 SECOND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 
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Shor {, short story... 


There’s one in every Meter stamp that comes on so 
much of your business mail these days!... It’s printed 
(not stuck) in the sender’s office by a Postage Meter 

. valued for any kind of mail or parcel post. . . 
postmarked, with the mailing date recorded ... and 
has an exclusive meter number that always identifies 
the user... Cancelled when printed, the Meter stamp 
spares the letter two postoffice operations, gets it in 
transit quicker... Happy ending for a letter! 

There’s more to the story... The sender of Metered 
Mail has done away with ordinary stamps, stamp 
counting, stamp leaks and losses; has finished with 
“lick-and-stick” mailing ... keeps his postage secure 
from theft or loss in a Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter, 
and protects the people who handle postage... The 
Meter not only prints the postage, but seals envelopes 
and speeds mailing... automatically counts postage 
used, postage on hand, and pieces mailed . . . saves 
time, postage, worry ...is worth its cost in convenience 
alone—but usually saves its cost for any business, big 
or little . . . Call our nearest office and get the rest 
of the story—with a demonstration in your own office 
on your own mail! 


THE POSTAGE METER Co. 


1801 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


PITNEYecrents wi BOWES 


Branches in principal cities » Consult your telephone directory 
IN CANADA: The Canadian Postage Meters & Machines Co., Ltd. 
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recent reports on the same subject hay 
been prepared?—H. H. Ho uincer, con 
troller, The Firestone Tire and Rubbe 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Mr. Hoiiincer: We have no rece: 
figures on salary standards availab):- 
right now, but American Business j 
planning to make a survey of salaries, re 
sults of which will appear in the magi 
zine later in the year. 


List of Manufacturers’ 
Agents Wanted 


To the Editor: 


We are endeavoring to obtain add 
tional representation through manufa 
turers’ agents in Maryland, Pennsylvani_. 
New York, and all the New Engla: 
States. We would, therefore, like to o! 
tain the names of as many manufa 
turers’ agents as possible, who call « 
industrial concerns, in order that 
may line up additional men to represe: 
us. If you have such a list of manufa 
turers’ agents in this particular secti: 
or have any suggestions how one mig 
be obtained, we would more than a; 
preciate hearing from you.—Epwi. 
Listz, Lisle Corporation, Clarinda, lox 


Mr. Liste: Such a list could be o 
tained from a mailing list house, such 
Buckley Dement Company, 1300 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, but I doulit 
if it would be possible to have the mam 
facturers’ agents selected who are pa 
ticularly equipped to call on your trad 
The list you would obtain would be mor 
general. 


Information Wanted on 
Dvorak Keyboards 
To the Editor: 

We will appreciate information co: 
cerning the new Dvorak typewriter key- 
boards reported in your January issue 
of American Bustness.—F. R. Fain, 
president, First National Bank, Mankato. 
Nansas. 


Mr. Farr: Any standard typewriter 
manufacturer—Remington Rand, Under- 
wood Elliott Fisher, L C Smith, Royal 

-will furnish you a Dvorak keyboard 
on any new typewriter which you care 
to buy, at no extra cost. It is possible 
to substitute the Dvorak keyboard on 
old typewriter, but it is not very pr 
tical in most cases. 


How to Cope with Civic 
Contribution Requests 


To the Editor: 


At this time of the year we frequent!) 
receive requests from customers and in- 
dividuals employed by customers for « 
tributions and taking of so-called adver- 
tising space in programs for the ben 
of their pet local charities. 

Will you please advise me how Am« 
can business men feel toward this sec 


ingly growing practice, and the be+t 
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method of coping with it without en-}| 
dangering friendly relations with the | 
customer?—J. F. Huripert, manager, | 
Philadelphia branch, The Bostwick Steel | 
Lath Company, Philadelphia, Penn. 


Mr. Hourwzert: Most business men re- 
gard requests of this kind as “donations” 
rather than advertising. In the better 
managed companies money spent for so- 
called advertising in programs is treated 
as “entertainment” or some other form 
of selling expense to avoid dissipating 
the appropriation for advertising. If the 
idvertising appropriation is made to 
cover a definite program, as it should be, 
then you can truthfully say to those who 
seek donations in the form of advertis- | 
ing, that the appropriation for advertis- | 
ing is exhausted. 


That Old, Old Problem 
Of Paying Salesmen 


To the Editor: 





We are interested in obtaining refer- 
ences to articles published by your or- | 
ganization concerning the amount and | 
method of salesmen’s compensation and | 
the amount of sales managers’ salaries | 
in various industries. We already have a 
copy of your article, “Your Salesmen’s 
Pay Check,” from the June 1939 issue 
of AMERICAN Business, but would appre- 
ciate any further information you have. | 
—Rosert Muncer, The Parafine Com- 
panies, Inc., San Francisco, California. | 


Mr. Muncer: In addition to the ar- | 
ticle you already have, the most recent 
material we have published on salesmen’s 
compensations appeared in the October | 
1939 issue, titled, “Salesmen’s Commis- 
sion Squabbles.” Other previous articles | 
are: “Year-End Check-Up for Sales- 
men,” in the December 1936 and April | 
1937 issues of American Business; “Is 
There a Better Way to Pay Salesmen?” | 
in the February 1937 issue; and “Three | 
Good Bonus Plans,” in August 1936. 

The following two articles have ap-| 
peared on sales manager’s compensa-| 
tion: “Is Sales Management a Profes- | 
sion?” in June 1938 and “Three Good 
Bonus Plans,” in August 1936. 


A Source for Data 
On Insurance 


To the Editor: 


Your very interesting column of Let- | 
ters and Comment has upon several oc- | 
casions contained inquiries concerning | 
insurance in some phase or other. We | 
should like to offer our services to the 
public, through your column, in taking | 
care of any inquiries concerning either | 
fire or life insurance, and shall be 
pleased to give our best efforts to onl 
inquiries. It is our business to report | 
upon insurance companies and I believe | 
our long experience will be helpful to 
you. } 
Please understand that we do not have 
anything to sell to the public other than 
to insurance institutions and those who 
are actively engaged in the business or | 
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This is pre-eminentl) 
the day of success in 
youth, An observer on 
Fifth Avenue at 5 
o'clock, watching the 
cars carrying success- 
ful men home, cannot 
fail to be impressed 
by the number who 


are in their thirties. 


The joy of succeeding 
while you are still young 


WO MEN work equally hard, and both 

succeed. But one wins position and 
independence at thirty-five; the other not 
until sixty, when a man’s capacity for en- 
joyment is decreasing. 

Happy is the young man who finds a way 
to bridge over the valley of years where so 
many strive vainly for real achievement; 
there is joy in succeeding while you are 
still young! 

Success comes late for most men be- 
cause only those who know all the depart- 
ments of business have the knowledge 
needed by big-caliber executives—and to 
gain it all by personal experience con- 
sumes many years. 


But These Men Travel 
By a Quicker Route! 
Thousands of men in their thirties and 
early forties are bridging over those years 
of weary waiting with the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute’s Modern Business 
Course and Service. Into it have been built 
the experience and methods which have 
given many of our business leaders their 
pre-eminence. Institute training helps men 
to develop in months the capacity for lead- 
ership that ordinarily takes years to gain 
Hundreds of prominent executives have 
testified that the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute has been a tremendous factor in 
their success. More than 50,000 presidents 
of corporations are numbered among its 
400,000 subscribers. “In the past eight 
years,” one man wrote, 


“My Income Has Increased 
750 Per Cent 


The course has been the foundation of my 
business training.” Such results could 
come only from a vitally sound and prac- 
tical course of instruction in the four great 
activities common to all modern business: 
PRODUCTION, MARKETING, FINANCING and 
ACCOUNTING. In acquiring a working 
knowledge of these and their subdivisions, 
Institute subscribers benefit by the judg- 
ment and experience of many of the most 


successful business men in America. 
Among the contributors to the course are 
such executives as: 

Colby M. Chester, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board, General Foods Corporation; J. 
Anton de Haas, William Ziegler Professor 
of International Relations, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Har- 
vard University; Major B. Foster. Chair- 
man, Department of Banking and Finance, 
New York University; Solomon S. Huebner, 
Professor of Insurance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania; Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., Chairman of the Board, General 
Motors Corporation; Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr., Chairman of the Board, United States 
Steel Corporation; Russell A. Stevenson, 
Dean, School of Business Administration, 
University of Minnesota; Thomas J. Wat- 
son, President, International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation. 

Would you know the thrill of rapid, in- 
stead of moderate progress—the joy of 
succeeding while you are still young? 
Then a moment of decision is all you need 
to start that way. 


Send for “Forging Ahead 
in Business” 
The coupon will bring you a copy of the 
book which points the way to more rapid 
progress in business. If you are one of the 
few who are asking, “What am I going to 
be earning five years from now?” you will 
send for “Forging Ahead in Business.” 





To the 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE, Ine. 

203 Astor Place. New York, N.Y. 


Forging 
FREE. 


Ahead in 


Send me 


Business 


Name 


Business Address 


Position 














.. «THE NEW STREAMLINED 


Underwood Sunds 


ADDING -HGURING 


Underwood Sundstrand, always at the forefront in 
the adding-figuring machine field, announces a new 
Portable Electric Model. Streamlined in appearance 

streamlined in action. Designed to do your adding- 


figuring quieter, easier and faster. 


May we bring an Underwood Sundstrand Adding- 
Figuring Machine to your own office to be used on 
your own work and by your own operator? Just 
telephone our nearest Branch Office today! 

Adding Machine Division UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT 
FISHER COMPANY ... Adding Machines ... Typewriters .. . 
Accounting Machines, Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 


One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 


Copyright 1940, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
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MACHINE 


HER EYES ARE ON 
THE WORK, NOT 
ON THE KEYBOARD 


On the Underwood Sundstrand 
there are only 10 numeral keys, 
scientifically arranged to make 
touch figuring the na ural method 
of operation. The result is increased 
figuring speed and greater figuring 
accuracy. 





contemplating such activity. We receive 
many inquiries annually in our office and 
answer them promptly and gratis except 
in cases where someone might wish a 
long and detailed report concerning an 
institution or some phase of the business 
—B. W. Grimstey, The Insurance Index 
Inc., Louisville, Kentucky. 


Seeks Knowledge of 
Factoring 


To the Editor: 


I have read with great interest the 
article in your December issue pertain 
ing to the factoring method of credit 
collections and financing, and would ap 
preciate it if you would be kind enough 
to inform me as to where further infor 
mation concerning the procedure of fac 
toring could be obtained.—Howarp J 
Ga.iaGcHer, secretary, Sales Manager: 
Association of Delaware County, Ches 
ter, Pennsylvania. 


Mr. GatracHuer: The firm of factor 
mentioned in a recent article in Ameri 
can Business was Walter E. Heller an 
Company, 105 West Adams Street, Chi 
cago, Illinois. This firm is one of the 
larger factors in this section of the coun 
try, and is handling a tremendous volun 
of business. I am sure it will be glai 
to send you all information necessary t 
show you the procedure in factoring. 


They Borrow the Other 
Fellow’s Copy 


To the Editor: 

Noticing in American Business ir 
December 1939 an editorial on ads that 
nobody reads, I am reminded of our ow: 
efforts to discover what insurance maga- 
zines are actually read by local insur 
ance agents. I have sent you a sample of 
a card which I used a year ago—thi: 
sample was returned by an agent who 
replied about twelve months late! You 
will notice that we asked about the 
magazines received, about which one 
are read regularly, and which are con 
sidered best. 

On this particular card you will notic: 
that one magazine is checked as being 
read regularly, although not received 
Evidently the agent has access to copy 
received by someone else, because we had 
quite a number of cards returned bear 
ing similar information—P. K. Jou» 
son, assistant manager, Cravens, Dar 
gan and Company, Houston, Texas. 


American Business Is 
Passed Around, Too 


To the Editor: 


Each month we find an increasing ap 
preciation for and reader interest 
your excellent publication. Our offic: 
copy is circulated to ten major exec 
tives in the company, having had ar 
ticles marked for special attention 0: 
for general reading. Last month, in your 
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February issue, there is an article which 
particularly impressed the president of 
our company—the article entitled, “Old- 
Timer Who Worships Experience.” 
Again, congratulations on the fine con- 
tribution to American Business!—J. W. 
Darr, vice president, Commercial In- 
vestment Trust Incorporated, New York, 
New York. 


Wants Information on 
Mail Handling 
To the Editor: 


In looking at the January 1939 issue 
of The Management Review, I notice on 
page 7 a rather interesting digest of an 
article pertaining to mail sorting which 
appeared in your publication in October 
1938. I wonder if I could have a tear 
copy of this article. 

Will you also please send tear copy 
of item pertaining to “A Letter-Writing 
Bureau to Save Executive Time,” which 
appeared in your January 1939 issue?— 
Ernest S. Conran, office manager, 
Kingan and Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mr. Conran: We have sent you tear 
copies of the articles from AMERICAN 
Business which you requested. 


Remembering Employees’ 
Birthdays 
To the Editor: 


Quite some time ago, I read in vour 
magazine an article with reference to 
birthday reminders. One of the sugges- 
tions was that a plaque be placed on the 
individual’s desk for the day and a 
flower in a vase be presented at the same 
time. We are interested in finding out a 
little more about this arrangement.— 
F. W. Green, secretary, The Home Sav- 
ings and Loan Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


Mr. Green: The article to which you 
refer appeared in the April 1937 issue 
of American Business, and tells of the 
way H. J. Justin and Sons celebrated its 
employees’ birthdays. 


What to Do When the 
Owner Retires 


To the Editor: 


Our employer is interested in working 
out a plan of retirement, leaving the 
business to his employees. Can you tell 
us where we may obtain some informa- 
tion on this subject?—G. Wotrson, 
S. & 8. Corrugated Paper Machinery 
Company, Inc., Brooklyn, New York. 


Mr. Wo rrson: There is such a case 
which was mentioned in the February 
1937 issue of American Bustness, clip- 
ping of which we have sent you. 

In Brooklyn, the Pilgrim Laundry was 
recently sold to the employees, and it 
may be that you can get some good in- 
formation from this company as to how 
the change in management was effected. 
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New freedom 


New speed, less fatigue, through the 
hardest day’s work with this new 
easy-action L C SMITH typewriter. 
New typing aids, also, to save time 
and energy. For example: 


A remarkable Automatic Margin Set 
(both right and left stops controlled 
by a single lever). New Concealed 
Touch Selector... New Linespace 
Mechanism. Retained, too, are the fa- 
mous Smith Floating Shift, Inter- 
changeable Platen, and other features 


SECRETARIES: Send 
coupon forthis new 
edition of “Tips to 
Typists”...a useful 
little booklet of 
time-saving ideas 
on typing. Free on 
request. 


for secretaries 


making for speed and operating econ 
omy. 

You should see this machine, of 
course. Better yet, have your secre- 
tary try it...and enjoy the new free- 
dom which its continued use will 
give. Free demonstration in your 
office... phone any L C Smith branch 
office or dealer. 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
Desk 3, 109 Almond St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


LC SMITH 


... TOMORROW’S TYPEWRITER— TODAY! 
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| ll ol Business 


EAR is held in some quar- 

r ters that the current lull 

in business may be the 

forerunner of a nose dive 

such as we experienced in 

1937. No man can say for 

sure what might happen 

in a world at war. But 

most informed observers 

believe, and so do we, that 

as soon as spring buying 

makes itself felt, business 

will step ahead again. 

After all, 

conditions are more like 

1936 (also a presidential 

election year) than 1937, 

and it is reasonable to expect the 1940 sales trend 

will follow 1936. As you will remember, business fell 

off that year during the first quarter, and then 

turned and climbed steadily upward for the remainder 

of the year. As a matter of fact, business is pretty 

good. To be sure, it is off a few points from its 1939 

highs, which all agree were pushed too high by 

speculative buying against war prices. But it is still 

better than 10 per cent ahead of February a year 

ago; 20 per cent ahead of 1938 and 50 per cent 
ahead of February 1933. 


fundamental 


Patient Money 


In April, we are informed, stockings made from 
Du Pont’s new textile fibre nylon will go on sale 
all over the country. Du Pont has already invested 
$11,000,000 in nylon plants, and will spend as much 
more if the demand warrants. Since nylon hose will 
be stronger and cheaper than silk stockings, tremen- 
dous profits should accrue to Du Pont because of 
this new development. But what should particularly 
interest business men is that the discovery of nylon 
was a result of Du Pont’s policy to set aside large 
sums of money for fundamental research, as con- 


trasted to product research. “Patient money,” it is 
called, because it looks for no immediate return. Most 
companies would turn thumbs down on such an ex- 
penditure. But not Du Pont. According to Tevtile 
World it was two years after the Du Pont patient 
money program went into effect before anything 
happened. Then one day the late Dr. Wallace 
Carothers pulled a sample of molten material from a 
still and noticed that it could be drawn out like a 
spider’s web; and when cool, it could be stretched 
to several times its length. More experiments fol- 
lowed. By squirting the substance through a hypo- 
dermic needle, the result was not merely a substitute 
for silk, but a stronger fibre of superior quality. 
And so a revolution in textiles began. How far this 
revolution will go no man can foresee. But one thing 
is plain—because Du Pont had the courage to spend 
money for fundamental research during a depression 
period, millions of dollars will shortly be added to 
its profits. Thousands of jobs will be created. Your 
wife’s hosiery will cost less. And yet there are some 
who would go back to the guild system and destroy 
bigness in business! 


Salesman’s Props 


Al Scaife, dynamic sales promoter for General 
Electric refrigerators, was discussing sales presen- 
tations before the Sales Executives Club of New 
York. Said he: “If it looks like a sales presentation 
it is no good, prospects will shy away from it.” Mr. 
Scaife has something there. Trick presentation port- 
folios had a vogue during the era of high-pressure 
selling. They held the prospect’s attention while the 
salesman went through his song and dance. But they 
are hopelessly associated with that kind of selling. 
The modern salesman leans over backward to make 
the prospect feel he is there to help him buy, rather 
than to back him into a corner and take an order 
away from him. To be sure, he needs factual material 
as much as ever. But it should not be over-organized. 
It should be of such a nature that it can be intro- 
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duced into the discussion casually and incidentally. 
It should consist of photographs, letters of endorse- 
ment, colorful charts, and similar “evidence” and 
“proof” always at the salesman’s finger tips in tabbed 
sales portfolios. The once popular point-by-point 
presentation, with the snappy sales points, seems to 
have outlived its usefulness. 


The Bad News 


Speaking of annual reports to stockholders, did 
you read Columnist Phillips’ masterpiece? It will bear 
repeating: 

To Our StockHo.pers: Your officers are glad to report busi- 
ness over the past year has been vastly improved; in fact, we 
almost broke even. 

We feel that much of the company’s success during 1939 
was due to a more vigorous policy of trying to make the best 
of it all. It has been the custom of the company officers to 
worry too much. Under the new policy, 70 per cent of our 
officers have cut their fretting down 8614, per cent for the 
fiscal year. 

Your company was able to get a little work done around the 
plant in 1939 by naming six vice presidents in charge of visits 
from tax agents, thus saving the higher executives a major 
amount of time. We built a new wing on the factory in which 
all data, facts, figures, reports, explanations, and apologies 
demanded by the government may be prepared and turned out. 
This plant is capable of answering 50,000 inquiries from Wash- 
ington per week. Plans are being drawn for an annex in which 
all summonses to congressional probes can be received, filed, 
and catalogued without confusion. 

The company has also appointed a vice president in charge 
of nervousness, a vice president in charge of apprehensions, 
and two vice presidents in charge of grave misgivings. 

Our cash position is strong, due to a new system of Joose- 
leaf, loose-thinking and loose-figuring bookkeeping, now quite 
the rage. We think this means a lot of good clean fun until 
we change auditors. 

Getting down to figures our losses for 1939 were $1,358,456 
as against $2,567,823 for 1938. This makes it a banner year. 

Summary: The general outlook is good. Car loadings are 
doing nicely. Boat loadings are firm. Auto loadings are im- 
proving. Bicycle loadings are not to be sneezed at. Our 
stockholders will be glad to hear that after suspending the 
custom over the lean years, we have decided to renew dis- 
tribution of art calendars to all stockholders. 

Please notify the company of any change of address, so 
that you may be kept in touch with all bad news. 


In writing this, Mr. Phillips was just having some 
fun at the expense of the New Deal. But there is 
enough truth in it to make it serious. This “what’s 
the use” feeling is one of the things that is holding 
back full recovery. America grew great because of 
business men who took risks in the hope of making 
a profit. Today men who have money to invest in 
new enterprises sit tight. Why? Because they know 
that if the venture succeeds their profits will be 
taxed away; if they fail, it will be their bad luck. 


Woolworth’s Vision 


Did you read the articles about Woolworth in the 
Saturday Evening Post? They were unusually well 
done and chock-full of merchandising and man- 
agement ideas. One interesting point was the vision 
which Woolworth brought to the business. For in- 
stance, when he decided to sell candies at 5 cents 
for a quarter pound every store manager told him it 
couldn’t be done. They argued that candies were 
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perishable ; that people wouldn’t come into a variety 
store to buy candies; that the margin of profit was 
too close for profitable merchandising. But Frank 
Woolworth realized, what his associates failed to 
appreciate—that goods well displayed sold them- 
selves. He gave each store manager detailed instruc- 
tions as to how the candies should be displayed and 
promoted, with the result that almost every store 
quickly sold out the initial shipment of candies sent 
them. Today the Woolworth stores sell more than 
250,000,000 pounds of candies annually. Candies 
have proved to be the best store traffic item in the 
Woolworth lines. The incident puts the finger on the 
danger of committee management. Too often those 
who comprise the majority of management com- 
mittees are too close to the routine operation of a 
business. Their fears get the better of their judg- 
ment. They won’t take chances. They lack the bold- 
ness and daring that characterizes real business 
leadership. To be sure, the committee serves well for 
weighing untested ideas. But a business which is to 
endure and keep ahead of the parade, needs the guid- 
ing hand and the larger viewpoint of the entrepreneur. 


The Pace That Kills 


A member of our club just returned to business 
after a year on his back. His heart gave out. Having 
nothing better to do, he used to lie in bed and read 
the death notices to see how many business execu- 
tives had died of coronary diseases. I suppose it 
made him feel less sorry for himself and helped to 
curb his impatience to be up and at ’em again. But 
the number of men he checked off in this sick bed 
survey was most alarming, and served to underscore 
the warning we have so frequently sounded here, that 
business must give more thought to the health of its 
leaders. It is now well established that mental strain 
is one of the chief causes of coronary and other 
diseases. This is the opinion of no Jess an authority 
than Dr. John Herr Musser, of Tulane University, 
who recently read a paper on the subject before a 
joint meeting of the Chicago Heart Association and 
the Chicago Medical Society. “In a study of 145 
cases of coronary disease deaths,” the doctor said, 
“we found that 111 cases were men, mostly of the 
professional and executive type. Life insurance rec- 
ords place the ratio at 16 men to 3 women, but in 
England they say that 95 per cent of the cases are 
men. The average age at which the disease strikes 
is 57.8 years. Heart disease of all kinds,” he added, 
“is one of the greatest causes of death. In Chicago 
alone it accounts for one-third of all deaths.” In the 
face of this evidence it would seem to be only good 
business to make sure that executives approaching 
the dangerous age should be guarded against mental 
strain and overwork. We can’t afford to kill off our 
executives at an age when their services should be of 
greatest value to the business.—J. C. A. 
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‘*‘Best Haulers—Best Savers—Best Sellers’’ in the entire 
truck field. That’s Chevrolet trucks! And the fact that they’re 
the ‘‘best sellers’’—the fact that truck users buy more Chev- 
rolet trucks than any other make—is conclusive proof that 
Chevrolets give better haulage service at lower cost! Truck 
users know that Chevrolet’s extra-sturdy truck chassis and 
extra-sturdy truck units throughout mean greater endurance 
and longer life! Truck users know that Chevrolet’s famous 
Valve-in-Head Six-Cylinder Truck Engine gives the maximum 
pulling power at the minimum cost! And truck users know 
that the nation’s preference for Chevrolets is the buyer’s 
guarantee of their greater dollar value. Take the doubt out 
of truck buying this year—profit by the combined experience 
of the truck buyers of the nation—choose Chevrolet trucks! 
Your Chevrolet dealer will be glad to give you a thorough 


demonstration—today! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION ¢ General Motors Sales Corporation « DETROIT, MICH. 


om CHEVROLET TRUCKS BRING 
ALL THESE FAMOUS FEATURES 


NEW DE Luxe 
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FAMOUS VALVe.in. 
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TRUCK FRAME ry 
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PLATE 
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LIZED 
HEADLIGHTS (with * NEW SEALED BEAM 
* FULL-FLOar, S°parate Parking ligh 
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Y models) (on Heavy 


( acuum.-. ‘Ower rakes -Speed Rear Axle 
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s: 


More than ever 
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When the President Says, 
“Let's See the Figures” 





Today’s management executive is no longer content to 
wait until the end of the month or quarter to learn the 
figures on sales, cash on hand, returns, inventory, em- 
ployment, past due accounts, overhead costs, and pre- 
paid expenses, which tell him how the business stands 





A DARTNELL SURVEY 


N THE office of one of the most 

consistently profitable com- 
panies in the Middle West, there 
is one young lady who works all 
day at a bookkeeping machine. 
She is not posting ledgers, or mak- 
ing up payrolls. Instead, she is 
preparing a report on the day’s 
business for the president. And 
this report has become, over the 
years it has been in use, one of the 
most valuable tools in the manage- 
ment of this extremely successful 
company. 

On the report we find, first, the 
daily sales, broken down by price 
ranges of the various products, by 
models, and by types of outlets. 
But the report does not end there. 
Figures for the same day a year 
ago are included for comparison, 
as well as the cumulative figures 
to date for the current year and 
the previous year. There is an- 
other report on the same sheet 
which shows sales by salesmen, so 
that the president of the company 
knows how each salesman is pro- 
gressing. 
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On the same report is the bank 
balance at each of the banks 
where the company deposits, the 
total balance on hand, the total 
accounts receivable, the day’s col- 
lections, a report of past due ac- 
counts, and a shipping report. 

Here on one sheet is a complete 
picture of the business. No matter 
where the president may be, even 
though he is vacationing in Florida 
or fishing in the north woods, this 
report goes to him by air mail, 
special delivery, every day at the 
close of the business. From this 
report he can offer suggestions, 
keep his finger on the pulse of the 
business and know at all times 
every important trend in vital af- 
fairs of the company. 

Many other executives have 
worked out similar methods. Some 
less elaborate, some in even greater 
detail. One of the most elaborate 
and detailed of these control re- 
ports is the one used by Carl 
Weeks, Armand 
Company, cosmetics manufacturer 


of Des Moines, Iowa. Mr. Weeks 


president, the 


Methods used by Maxey Jarman, presi- 
dent, General Shoe Corporation; A. E. 
Staley, president, A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Company; Lynde Bradley, 
president, Allen-Bradley Company; 
Carl Weeks, president of the Armand 
Company, and others are described in 
this brass tacks management report 


uses a monthly report, an 11 by 14- 
inch ruled form of six pages, 
punched for a binder. The first two 
pages are a comparative balance 
sheet for the month this year and 
for the same last year. On the 
asset page the items are broken 
down in considerable detail. The 
main headings are Cash, Accounts 
Receivable, Merchandise Inven- 
tories, Investments and Deferred. 
Under inventories, a record is 
shown of the following items: As- 
tringents, Creams, Essential Oils, 
Florian, Lip Sticks, Miscellaneous 
and Special Items, 
Powder, Rouge, Rouge Cream. 
On the liabilities page there are 
the following general headings, 
just as in any balance sheet— 
Bills Payable, Accounts Payable, 
Accrued Items, Reserves, Capital 
Stock, Surplus. These accounts 


Perfume, 
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-Cash 
Collections Accts Rec. 


Notes Rec. 
Notes Pay. 
Accounts Rea. Cust. 
Control 
Radio 
Total 


Control 
Radio 
Total 


Billings 


Orders 


Unfilled 

Orders Control 
Radio 
Total 
Invoiced Purchases 

Capital 

Misc. 

Inventory 

Expense 

Total 


Accounts Payable 
Purchase Orders 
Capital 
Misc. 
Inventory 


Expense 
“Total 
Unfilled Pur. Orders 
Cash Expenditures 
Accounts Pay. 
Misc. 
Payroll 
Expense 
Total 
Shop Payroll 
Productive 
Expense 


i 
otal 


Employees 
Total 
Office 
Shop 
Present 
Hired 
Left: 
Laid off 
Fired 
Transfers 
Night Crew 


Units Shipped 


The figures for all these phases of the 
business are reported daily to Lynde 
Bradley, president of Allen-Bradley 
Company of Milwaukee, manufacturer 
of electric controlling apparatus 
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are shown in considerable detail so 
that Mr. Weeks may tell at a 
glance how much of the reserves 
are for depreciation, how much of 
the accrued items are for pre- 
ferred dividends or taxes, or how 
much of the accounts payable are 
for commissions due salesmen, for 
merchandise or for trade accep- 
tances. 

On the next page there is a 
comparative expense sheet, with 
spaces for showing this month’s 
expenses detailed by seventy-one 
items, compared with the same 
month a year ago as well as the 
cumulative expenses for the cur- 
rent period and the same period 
last year. 

Mr. Weeks believes in knowing 
just where every item of expense 
goes, and how it compares with 
last year. Under salaries, there is 
space for listing the following 
management salaries: Executive, 
Advertising, Credit, Purchasing, 
Sales Department, Traffic, Office 
General, Laboratory, Factory, 
General, Packing and Shipping, 
Stock Room, Non-Productive, 
Factory Superintendent. 

The next page in Mr. Weeks’s 
report is a comparative profit sheet 
which shows Net Sales, Returns, 
Cost, and Gross Profit for the cur- 
rent month and the same month 
last year, for every product the 
company manufactures. On an- 
other page there is a report on 
commissions to salesmen, which 
shows the financial position of 
each salesman, while the final page 
is a comparative working capital 
report which shows in detail the 
company’s cash position and its 
profits for the period. 

Maxey Jarman, president, Gen- 
eral Shoe Corporation of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, uses two reports, 
one a daily cash report, the other 
a weekly summary. The cash re- 
port shows: 

Yesterday’s Balance, Collec- 
tions Today, Total, Paid Out To- 
day, Today’s Balance, Notes Pay- 
able, Accounts Payable, Net Cash 
Position. In addition, the report 
shows balances at seven banks, and 
the total bank balances, as well as 


accounts payable, on the first, 
tenth, fifteenth, twenty-fifth, and 
thirtieth of the month. 

The weekly summary used by 
Mr. Jarman shows total gross 
sales, this week, last week, a year 
ago, per cent change, the sales for 
the period and the same period 
last year and the per cent differ- 
ence. The sales report is itemized 
by mail orders, by brands, and 
there is a record of orders on 
hand, shoes on hand, production, 
material supply and other vital 
figures. Then there is a report on 
shipments by the various plants, 
the stock on hand at the various 
plants, retail sales, total payroll, 
accounts receivable, and a report 
on accounts thirty days past due, 
as well as a report which shows the 
percentage of orders shipped the 
same day as received. 

It is just these little telltal 
reports which show a manager 
how well his business is being han- 
dled by each department. Think, 
for a moment, how much the item, 
“Per cent of orders shipped same 
day as received,” will tell. It shows 
how well the stocks of wanted mer- 
chandise are being maintained; it 
shows how the stock and shipping 
departments are operating; it 
shows whether or not too many 
orders are being delayed in the 
office routine. And, what is per- 
haps more important than all else, 
in a business where style is an 
element as in the shoe business, 
how well the stylists, the sales 
managers, and other responsible 
executives have sized up the trends 
of demand. 

In commenting on his control 
methods, Mr. Jarman says, “There 
are a number of other reports on 
various phases of the business 
which I find very important to 
keep in touch with. At the end of 
each month we have complete and 
detailed reports on cach division 
of the business. We take a physi- 
cal inventory at the end of every 
thirty days to keep in close touch 
with operations. We feel that th: 
control of the business is a very 
vital part in the successful man- 
agement of business today, and the 
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first step toward control is having 
complete information on just what 
is happening.” 

Now for the information of 
A. E. Staley, Jr., president of the 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Decatur, Illinois. The 
Staley company is the second larg- 
est processor of corn products in 
the United States and a big factor 
in the ever-growing soy bean in- 
dustry. Because of heavy invest- 
ments in raw materials, Staley 
officers and executives must know 
the company’s position in both 
these commodities at all times; 
hence, the daily corn and soy bean 
report, which shows the corn 
bought and unloaded, bought and 
undelivered, elevator stocks. Then, 
in considerable detail, it shows 
corn products in process, sold, the 
daily grind, and the domestic and 
foreign position on corn for the 
day. The same facts are reported 
on soy beans. 

Then there is a daily report of 
orders booked, both domestic and 
foreign. A weekly soy bean oper- 
ations report, and a daily traffic 
department report which shows, 
among other facts, cars unloaded, 
products shipped, and an analysis 
by products of all outbound ton- 
nage. 

In explaining the necessity for 
detailed control reports in this 
business, F. Eakin, vice president 
and controller, says: 

“The reports which Mr. Staley 
receives are in nowise unusual as 
to their nature. However, the par- 
ticular information reported is 
peculiar to this business. Our chief 
executive is informed daily of our 
inventory positions and actions, 
and of our orders received and 
shipments made. He is informed 
weekly or semi-weekly of our in- 
ventory and cost position in rela- 
tion to the current markets for our 
products. Of course, he is in- 
formed immediately of any sub- 
stantial changes which take place 
in these relationships. He is also 
given daily reports of our cash 
transactions and balances. 

“He receives a number of month- 
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With Prodi ; 


ly reports. Included in these are 
cash budgets for the following 
three months and a rather compre- 
hensive statement of financial re- 
ports concerning the balance sheet, 
profit and loss, sales by divisions 
and departments, and expenses 
and profits by divisions and de- 
partments.” 


Another report which is used at 
Staley’s is the daily current 
standard cost and base selling 
price report which goes to three 
top executives. On most of the 
Staley reports, the names of the 
men who are entitled to receive 
them are printed so that there will 
be no chance (Continued on page 48) 
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It Cannot Always Be an Economic War 


In 1940, every major business decision depends, to some extent at least, on the universally 
discussed question, “How long will the war last?’ The decision to expand production, to 
increase inventories, to add employees, to tackle exporting, to build a new plant or office 
building, to add new products, to revise prices—these and a thousand other management 
problems hinge on how long the war will last, and what type of war will be fought. Dr. 
Palyi thinks that the blockade alone will not win the war, and that too great a reliance on 
the blockade by the Allies may mean disaster to France and England. During the first 
World War, Dr. Palyi was employed in a German bank; after the war, he was econo- 
mist for the largest bank on the Continent. His interpretation of the probable direction of 


the war is based on a first-hand knowledge of European problems and psychology. 
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Men and Guns — Not Blockades 
Will Win the War 


BY DR. MELCHIOR PALYI 


ITH only slight variations 

and reservations, British public 
opinion seems definitely sold on the 
theory of the warless war: That 
this is going to be a process of 
strangulation, interrupted only by 
futile attempts of the enemy to 
break through the iron grips of 
an ever-narrowing blockade.* The 
rest of the western world has also 
accepted the theory of Britain’s 
Defense, as presented in Colonel 
Liddell Hart’s last book which ap- 
peared on the eve of the war. The 
theory’s appeal to wishful thinking 
is obvious indeed. It promises to 
win a war which threatened to be 
the most murderous and devastat- 
ing by such comparatively “hu- 
man” methods as economics may 
provide; it avoids the dangers and 
repercussions of possible military 





*See Hugh Quigley’s most instructive 
article, “War Economy,” in Electrical 
Industries (London), December 1939. 
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defeat; it claims to conserve the 
blockading countries’ manpower 
and resources until the decisive 
moment. In short, it is a sort of 
planned economy on a grandiose 
scale for the purposes of war. It 
is the promise to find victory 
“around the corner”—Zjust like 
prosperity was to be found at one 
time; namely, without major 
sacrifices. 

Of course, the last war was not 
won by sheer blockading. The Ger- 
man people as a whole did not re- 
volt, in spite of all sufferings, and 
in the face of an infinitely milder 
regime of political control than at 
present, until the army’s morale 
broke. And the army’s morale did 
not break until the army was de- 
feated, piecemeal at least. At 
present, patriotism and fear of the 
authorities, as well as lack of con- 
fidence in the enemy’s good-will, 


combined with full confidence i: 
the German army’s superiority, al 
contribute to maintain the Ger 
mans’ loyalty to Hitler. Nothing 
short of a complete economic d 
bacle is likely to undermine that 
loyalty, unless and until the arm 
itself loses the belief in its own in 
vincibility. 

A series of military defeats, it 
only minor, on top of an increas 
ingly effective blockade, is likel) 
to upset the Nazi system, as it 


did upset twenty-two years ago 


the much deeper rooted imperia! 
system of Germany. It is an in 
teresting fact, worth 
thought, that military regimes- 
and dictatorships are essentiall) 


regimes which transform _ their 
countries into military barracks 


—can stand an unheard-of meas 


ure of economic suffering, but no 


obvious defeat on the battlefields 


Democracies, on the other hand. 


can survive military catastrophies 
but are rarely willing to stand fi 
a long time a great deal of ec 
nomic punishment. 

At any rate, the theory of pur 
blockade is wrought with pitfalls 
Obviously, if the Germans a1 
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merely blockaded and need not 
fight on a major scale, then their 
reserves in raw materials and am- 
munition will last accordingly. 
‘Take, for example, the oil situa- 
tion.* Germany’s maximum peace- 
time demand was about 8,000,000 
tons annually; some 1,100,000 
tons are now forthcoming from 
natural sources within her terri- 
tory and another 1,700,000 to 
1,800,000 tons are supposed to 
flow from the artificial sources 
which distill the liquid force from 
hard coal and lignites. (Fisher, 
Bergius, and Fisher-Tropsch pro- 
cesses. ) 

Rumania is expected to give the 
Reich 1,500,000 tons annually, 
and a minor quantity is appar- 
ently forthcoming from Russia’s 
Caucasian wells. All these supply 
sources may be better utilized in 
the future. Moreover, Germany has 
built up reserves which are esti- 
mated unofficially at 2,000,000 to 
1,000,000 tons. With greatly re- 
duced commercial demand, these 
supplies may last for a long time 

if “real” war does not start. 

Similar is the situation with re- 
spect to most of the vital ma- 
terials and foodstuffs. In almost 
every important case, the Reich 
has reserves as well as internal 
production of some size at its dis- 
posal. It has plentiful access to 
coal, reinforced by the grab of the 
Czech and Polish deposits, raising 
the total annual production to al- 
most 200,000 tons of hard and to 
even more of soft coal. It also has 
access to iron ores and timber 
which Scandinavia can fully sup- 
ply. With a fair crop, Germany’s 
agriculture is self-sufficient at 
least in cereals and potatoes. The 
weakest links in her economic chain 
are oils, fats, non-ferrous metals, 
textile fibres, and plantation prod- 
ucts (rubber, wool, etc.). But in 
addition to whatever reserves, Ger- 
many produces at least partial 
substitutes and has laid hand on 
some supplies in the newly con- 


*The most complete survey of the Ger- 
man oil situation has been published in 
I’Europe Nouvelle (Paris), January 
15, 1940. 


quered territories. Within a year 
or so, Poland under German rule 
will probably be reorganized and 
exploited to yield the new rulers 
a surplus of rye, pork, flax, and 
other agricultural products. 

Far more important is the trade 
with the “dry” neighbors. German 
imports from southeastern neigh- 
bors and from Belgium have risen 
since the war began. She can pay 
for the imports in part by an in- 
creased export surplus to coun- 
tries like Holland and Switzerland, 
in part by using articles which 
were destined for South America 
and elsewhere. (The recent inten- 
sification of the blockade by stop- 
ping German exports on neutral 
boats may hurt Germany’s future 
business overseas, but relieves at 
present her balance of trade.) 
This “dry” trade will become in- 
creasingly vital, as the sea block- 
ade will grow in effectiveness, and 
there is little the Allies can do 
about it without actually fighting. 
As a matter of fact, the Allies are 
deeply concerned with the rapidly 
growing imports of the European 
neutrals from America. Norway, 
for example, has trebled her over- 
seas’ imports in January as com- 
pared with the previous year. How 
much will Germany benefit there- 





by? As long as she need not fight, 
even a very limited volume of fresh 
crude materials may be sufficient 
to keep her economic system going 
and to maintain the readiness of 
her armed forces. 

Nor is this the whole story. Ob- 
viously, it may be retorted to the 
foregoing that the Germans could 
not stand the strain of the block- 
ade sine fine. Even assuming that 
they can stand up for a good 
while, their present reserves are 
bound to decline even without 
major dissipation in _ fighting. 
Moreover, the wear and tear of 
the war is not conducive to great 
efficiency. The longer it lasts the 
more it is bound to undermine the 
productive power and patience of 
the German people. And the block- 
ade has just started; it is certain 
to become more stringent as the 
Franco-British position consoli- 
dates itself. Its visible strengthen- 
ing in the Near East, as an ex- 
ample, is indicative of a more 
thoroughgoing and comprehensive 
blockade from that corner. The 
neutrals themselves will feel the 
“pinch”—the mounting toll of 
neutral shipping alone will tax 
them heavily—and their ability to 
provide Germany even to a minor 
extent may gradually decline. 


With the western front at a stalemate, the Allies may carry the war to Germany 
on another front through Scandinavia from the east or even the low countries. 
warless war 


Germany has more to gain than the Allies from the present 


(Acme Photo) 
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Whether actually fighting or not, it costs tremendous sums to keep armies in 
the field. Despite the fact many writers claim time is on the Allies’ side, there 
is doubt whether Allied economy can stand the strain of long mobilization 


Famine and other sufferings can- 
not fail in their effects in the long 
run. It may take many years, in- 
stead of a few, but the ultimate 
outcome (so does the contre-argu- 


ment conclude) cannot possibly 
be doubtful. 

This school of thought, impres- 
sive as it may be, overlooks at 
least two essentials of the situa- 
tion. One is the peculiar socio- 
psychological structure of a to- 
talitarian dictatorship, which op- 
erates on the assumption that 
human beings are not equal. It is 
based on the idea of discrimination 
along national or (alleged) racial 
lines. It has two classes of citizens, 
or rather, it distinguishes between 
full-fledged citizens and ‘semi- 
slaves. Property, prosperity, and 
even the life of the latter are re- 
garded as irrelevant. If bad comes 
to worse, the Nazis can allocate 
starvation cards. They will not 
hesitate to shift the burden of an 
all-too-effective blockade on the 
“undesirable elements” such as 
‘Poles, Czechs and Slovaks, Jews 
and Catholics, Liberals and Con- 
servatives, etc. They have started 
to do so already, thereby securing 
the survival of their own follow- 
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ing, especially that of the army. 

Secondly, the blockade is a 
double-edged sword. It cuts both 
ways, and the British carry a 
heavy load of cost. Financially, 
not fighting for ten years is likely 
to cost them more than fighting 
for two or three. The loss of for- 
eign trade and shipping and the 
cost even of a purely defensive 
readiness are in the long run pro- 
hibitive. Germany may not be wor- 
ried about financial bankruptcy, 
because she can only choose be- 
tween one bankruptcy or another; 
the Nazis believe that military 
victory determines finances, and 
not vice versa. But the British and 
French are intent on maintaining 
their capitalistic systems. Their 
patience in the face of rapidly 
rising national debts and unheard- 
of tax burdens may not prove to 
be unlimited. 

And the Allied endurance will be 
put to an increasingly severe test 
if the war should continue from 
winter to winter. Declining stand- 
ards of living, the unpleasantness 
and tolls of the blackouts, loss of 
liquid reserves and of permanent 
economic security, more and more 
interference with business, savings, 


and even with consumption are 
some of the forms in which a long 
war makes itself felt. The Ger- 
mans have a “fighting chance” 
against the Allies in that negative 
sense which enforced patience and 
involuntary endurance over a 
period of time provide. 

Of course, all these aspects of 
the war problem could not have 
possibly escaped British attention. 
They could not have overlooked 
Germany’s ability to stand a long 
blockade, nor the price it involves 
to the Allies not only in material 
resources and financial stability, 
but also in human lives and in 
terms of the population’s psycho 
logical resistance in their own 
countries. However, they have had 
so far no choice in the matter, du 
to their utter unpreparedness fo: 
a “real” war. The theory of th: 
blockade—war is a useful ration 
alization hideous 
reality; namely, that the last ten 


to cover the 


years of increasing war danger, in 
cluding the “rehearsal” in th 
Sudeten-crisis of September 1939, 
did not succeed to awaken the Al 
lied democracies to the under 
standing of the problems they 
face. They went on “muddling” 
and hoping against hope that the 
catastrophe could be somehow 
averted. They were caught in a 
condition which forbade the exten 
sion of virtually any help to Po 
land and Rumania, and even the 
attempt to put the German west 
front under serious pressure 
Nothing else but the blockade 
could be resorted to—for the tin 
being. Therefore, the wishful 
theory that nothing more is 
needed. 

But the Allies seem to be on th 
way toward real armaments and 
full mobilization—British unem 
ployment figures indicate that they 
are still far from having achieved! 
both—and new rationalization: 
are likely to be evolved as soon a: 
a new strategy will emerge, based 
on the effective military utilizatio: 
of the tremendous British and 
French resources in manpower 
and physical wealth. 
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A small section of the Modern Wing of the Worcester 
Pressed Steel Company’s industrial museum at Worcester 


In the Ancient Wing of the museum, armor and utensils 
going back to the Stone and Bronze Ages are on display 


This Museum “Sells” Industry 


HE Worcester Pressed Steel 

Company’s office is a museum, 
library, and laboratory of sheet 
steel products of all times and 
places. The company’s steel plant 
in Worcester, Massachusetts, is a 
factory for rolling and pressing 
steel into precision machine parts. 

The purpose of the museum is 
to inspire steel workers, to attract 
superior employees, to stimulate 
greater art in industry, to pro- 
mote steel craftsmanship, and to 
inform the public regarding the 
history of pressed steel products, 
and to preserve the best examples 
of steel craftsmanship for future 
generations. 

This great steel collection is 
housed in its own unique steel and 
glass building adjoining the steel 
mills. One wing is devoted to mod- 
ern products, headed by the 
crowning example of mass produc- 
tion, the automobile. Glass dis- 
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play cases house stamped, cold 
forged, and deep drawn steel 
parts for airplanes and radios, as 
well as specimens of iron ore, 
alloys, and raw steel. 

John Woodman Higgins, presi- 
dent of Worcester Pressed Steel 
Company and founder of the mu- 
seum, has seen to it that products 
of competitors and many other 
companies are freely shown with as 
much prominence as products of 
his own company. 

The Ancient Wing of the mu- 
seum is devoted to products of our 
ancestors and is dominated by a 
group of sixteenth century armored 
knights mounted on _ chargers 
ready for the joust, all in full steel 
panoply. Here are displayed many 
masterpieces of the ancient ar- 
morer’s art. The main floor is de- 
voted to products of the so-called 
Steel Age, but there are included 
many priceless objects such as the 


utensils of the Stone Age, the 
Bronze Age, and the implements 
of war of the early Iron Age and 
the weapons used in the Crusades. 

The museum is connected by 
several stairways and an elevator 
to the offices and the mills where 
visitors may see modern steel 
products in process of manufac- 
ture. More than 10,000 people a 
year have visited the museum 
since it was established about ten 
years ago. Mr. Higgins states that 
he finds the museum a splendid ad- 
vertising medium because visitors 
to this impressive display never 
forget it or the company which has 
made it possible. 

Mr. Higgins also feels that the 
museum is valuable as an employee 
relations project, as it shows the 
worker the value of his own labor 
in finished construction and en- 
ables him to realize his relations 
to the onward march of industry. 
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Metropolitan Tobacco Takes a Whack 


At Accounting Costs 


STRONG contrast exists at 
Metropolitan Tobacco Com- 
pany, New York City, between the 
accounts receivable record proce- 
dure followed today and the costly 
pen-and-ink system of just two or 
three years ago. Typical of the 
efficiency made possible by modern 
mechanized accounting, the new 
system personifies “streamlining” 
all the way through. . 
Distributing cigars, cigarettes, 
candy, and novelties from twelve 
different assembly points to more 
than 50,000 retailers, Metropoli- 
tan Tobacco found its accounts re- 
ceivable posting volume a real 
problem under the old system. 
The manual system madé the 
writing of each of the necessary 
records a separate operation. For 
example, ledgers were posted, then 
statements were prepared at a dif- 
ferent time, and then a proof of 
posting was obtained. By way of 
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contrast, today all related records 
are written simultaneously by ma- 
chine. This means, first, a consid- 
erably faster operation, and, sec- 
ond, elimination of the troublesome 
task of reconciling records written 
at different operations. Further, 
under the present system, proof 
of posting is obtained as a by- 
product of the posting, whereas 
previously figures were proven as a 
separate step after the posting. 
Errors were difficult to find then, 
whereas now they are largely 
localized to the individual posting 
line. Today’s records are neater 
and more accurate when compared 
with the hand-written forms of the 
old system, and statements go out 
promptly on the first of every 
month. 

Formerly, all invoices and col- 
lection notices were listed on route 
sheets which, in turn, were totaled 


daily and posted by hand to the 


Although Metropolitan 
Tobacco Company of New 
York serves more than 
50,000 accounts which re- 
quire 300,000 postings a 
month,manysmaller bus- 
iness men could use this 
system where the three- 
part statement, ledger, 
and journal are made al- 
most automatically, fast- 
er, more accurately, and 
at less cost than the old 
manual posting plan 


accounts receivable ledger. When 
the old and new balance proof was 
reconciled, customers’ statements 
were prepared with pen and ink. 

Vice President Bernard Kirsch, 
along with other executive officers 
of the company, had been dissatis 
fied for some time with the limita 
tions and disadvantages of manual 
posting on this work. As Mr 
Kirsch puts it: “There was too 
much duplication of effort, too 
many separate operations neces 
sary to accomplish the desired re 
sults. Our office staffs—through 
no fault of their own—were hard 
pressed to keep records up-to-dat: 
and to mail statements promptly 
Further, they spent considerabl: 
time searching for the errors 
which seem unavoidable under a 
manual posting system. 

“Feeling that there must be 
some means whereby separate oper- 
ations could be combined and 
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The operator indexes the old balance, 
inserts the forms, enters the reference 
number, the charge or credit, and the 
machine completes the posting to both 
the ledger and statement which are in 
the machine. All of the figures inside 
dotted lines are printed automatically 


neater, more accurate records pro- 
duced, we made a thorough inves- 
tigation of the various possibilities. 
The result was a mechanized pro- 
cedure which removes all the draw- 
backs of manual posting and yet, 
in the long run, should actu- 
ally lower our accounting costs 
through the time it saves.” 

Metropolitan’s 210 salesmen 
write the orders on duplicate 
forms, the first copy of which goes 
to the customer as an invoice at 
the time the merchandise is de- 
livered. The second copy—after 
being checked against the delivery 
sheet—serves as a medium for 
posting charges to the accounts 
receivable records. 

Practically, all money received 
comes through the salesmen’s daily 
collections which are reported on 
duplicate cash collection sheets. 
Turned in to the office at the close 
of the day, the first copy of this 
form is the cash received journal 
by routes, or salesmen, and post- 
ings are made from it to the cash 
account in the general ledger. The 
second copy consists of a tear- 
strip form from which credits are 
posted to the accounts receivable 
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ledger (shown on this page). 

Both charges and credits are 
prelisted on an adding machine to 
produce a figure against which the 
accounts receivable posting ma- 
chine’s total must balance. 

Set up according to salesmen, 
each ledger tray has a control card 
in the front showing the total of all 
outstanding balances for that par- 
ticular group of accounts. Nor- 


SHEET No 


bead ‘ 
CREDIT uimiIT $250.00 


TERMS 





149.3 7% 
7 9.3 78H 
125.5 OBA 


operator will post 
charges to several trays and then 
go back and post credits to the 
same accounts. She will then follow 


the same procedure for another 


mally, the 


group of trays and so on. 

This procedure of alternating 
postings—which is the most con- 
venient for Metropolitan—is made 
practical only because the machine 
set-up can be changed from debit 
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posting to credit posting, and vice 
versa, in an instant, simply by 
shifting a convenient lever on the 
machine. 

All work comes to the machine 
operator “prearranged,” i.e., the 
invoices, or debits, and the cash 
collection notices or credits, are 
placed in the trays with the corre- 
sponding ledgers and statements 
which they affect. As she posts, the 
operator removes from the tray 


only those accounts which have 


charge or credit notices accom- 
panying them. Ledger and state- 
ment are inserted in the machine, 
posted, then returned to the tray, 
and the next account having a 
charge or credit notice is selected. 

Actually, five forms are written 
simultaneously on the machine—a 
three-part statement, the ledger, 
and the journal (see illustration). 
The first copy of the statement 
goes to the customer ; the second is 
for the salesman; and the third is 
the credit department’s copy. 

The efficiency of Metropolitan’s 
new posting plan rests chiefly in 
the nearly automatic operation of 
its machines and the manner in 
which paper handling—long a 
costly factor in the accounting 
office—has been synchronized with 
this machine action. 

To begin with, form insertion 
and alignment have been made fast 
and easy through the medium of a 
front-feed carriage which permits 
these operations to be carried on 
from a natural operating position. 
The previous line of posting serves 
as a guide for alignment to the de- 
sired writing line. 

So far as entering amounts in 
the machines is concerned, Metro- 
politan’s operators use what is 
claimed to be the fastest known 
method of listing. By taking ad- 
vantage of the fact that nature 
has endowed them with more than 
one finger, these girls write entire 
amounts simultaneously and, at 
the same time, depress the motor 
bar. Assume, for example, that 
there is a charge posting of $23.10 
to be made. The operator depresses 
the two, three, and one keys and 
the motor bar together, instead of 
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writing the amount one finger at 
a time. Thus, it becomes a single 
operation instead of four. And 
since the machine prints ciphers 
automatically, that operation is 
eliminated entirely. 

The operator indexes the old 
balance, inserts the forms in the 
machine, and depresses the motor 
bar causing the carriage to close 
and tabulate to the next posting 
position. After entering the refer- 
ence number and the charge, or 
credit, as the case may be, the op- 
erator locates and offsets the next 
account to be posted while the ma- 
chine automatically completes the 
posting to both the ledger and 
statement which are in the ma- 
chime. Note in the illustration the 
amounts which are encircled by 
dotted lines. All of these print 
automatically. 

The machine’s carriage opens 
automatically, ledger and _ state- 
ment are removed, and the oper- 
ator enters the old balance a sec- 
ond time. If a charge, the amount 
is automatically subtracted this 
time, and the direct proof of the 
posting is automatically printed on 
the journal. During this proof 
operation—which is done auto- 
matically by the machine—the op- 
erator returns the forms to the 
tray and removes the next account. 
When the proof operation is com- 
pleted and the carriage automati- 
cally returned to the starting posi- 
tion and opened, the operator then 
inserts the next ledger sheet and 
statement and then repeats the 
procedure. 

Thus, after the forms are in- 
serted, there are only three post- 
ing steps for the operator—enter- 
ing the old balance, indexing the 
charge, or credit, and entering the 
old balance a second time. The 
machine performs all other steps 
automatically. 

Frequently, before the month is 
completed some statement forms 
are completely filled, but even this 
offers no problem because the ma- 
chine is equipped to transfer bal- 
ances to new statements and not 
interfere with the totals which are 
being accumulated. 


The results attained with this 
system speak for themselves. On 
the average, the machines are han 
dling about 150 postings an how 
each, which, while not a record, 
constitutes a completely satisfac 
tory production for Metropoli 
tan’s 50,000 active accounts and 
250,000 to 300,000 postings t 
them per month. Sustained top 
speed performances of 200 posting 
per hour have been reached, indi 
cating that there is enough pro 
duction “reserve” in the system t: 
absorb any immediate increases ii 
volume. 

“With all our accounts now kep 
in daily proved balance, we cai 
ascertain the exact status of an 
account at any time during tly 
month,” points out Mr. Kirsch 
“This enables us to obtain a valu 
able picture of each month’s busi 
ness on any and all accounts. 

“The casual observer migh 
think that putting in this systen 
compelled us to go outside and hir 
a group of experienced machin 
operators. Nothing could be far 
ther from the truth. Our present 
operators were employees unde: 
our old manual system. Due t 
their familiarity with the genera! 
routine and their service records 
with us, we were anxious to retain 
them with the new system, and w 
were told that there was no rea 
son why this could not be done i! 
a small amount of training was 
given them. So for a few weeks 
prior to installation of the ma 
chines, these girls were trained 
part-time. They then took over 
operation of the new mechanized 
plan with no difficulties of an) 
kind.” 

The shortcomings of pen-and 
ink posting and the handicaps 
which it enforced under modern 
business conditions are never more 
apparent than to the compan) 
which has adopted mechanize:'! 
equipment to do the job. So yo: 
can believe Mr. Kirsch and his ass« 
ciates when they say: “The new 
system saves so much time and e! 
fort that we can’t understand ho. 
we ever handled our work under th 
old manual system.” 
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“I Can Get It Wholesale for You’ 


LTHOUGH every dollar’s worth of his product 

is sold through retail stores, a well-known east- 
ern manufacturer brags that he never buys any- 
thing at retail. He is one of those “I can get it whole- 
sale for you” fellows. He has a friend who is sales 
manager of a big clothing house. He buys his clothes 
at wholesale. He gets his wife into the wholesale 
display rooms to buy her dresses and suits and 
coats. Not long ago he wanted a desk set, and his 
purchasing agent spent half a day dickering with 
some wholesale house for a discount on the article, 
which was priced at $30. 

There are some manufacturing plants which 
might do well to put a stop to this business of buying 
at wholesale by executives and employees—at least 
stop them from using their official positions to chisel 
wholesale discounts on their personal purchases. This 
discount business is robbing our retail outlets of 
many chances to earn needed profits. 

But the buyers are not wholly to blame. It has 
become too easy to chisel wholesale prices, both 
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from wholesalers and retailers as well. Just before 
Christmas the advertising manager for a well-known 
Cincinnati manufacturer went into a book store to 
buy some Christmas books. When he told the retailer 
to deliver them to his office the clerk, without any 
suggestion whatever, promptly said, “Oh, you are 
entitled to a discount,” and whacked off 20 per cent 
as a “courtesy discount.” 

“How long has this been going on?” was the 
advertising manager’s first thought. It will be diffi- 
cult for him to pay retail prices for anything from 
now on. It would help everyone concerned if whole- 
salers, manufacturers, and retailers tightened up 
on this “get it wholesale” mania which has swept the 
country for some years now. So widespread has the 
habit become that a radio comedian defines a gentile 
as a “chump who buys at retail.” 

Suppose we try the plan of letting the wholesalers 
be wholesalers and allowing retailers to earn a legiti- 
mate profit. It is one way to help business back to 
a profit basis again.—E. W. 
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Only conceited buyers like worshipful salesmen 


HILE there is undoubtedly 

some truth in the “molasses 
catches more flies than vinegar” 
theory, a steady diet of molasses 
gets pretty sticky. And besides 
that, who wants to catch a lot of 
flies? It is better to keep them out 
in the first place and then you will 
not have to catch them. 

There has come into existence 
a theory of salesmanship which in- 
sists that the salesman never in- 
dulge in an argument. That he 
cater to every whim and fancy of 
the prospect, grovel in his pres- 
ence, kow-tow to him at all times, 
and never—under any circum- 
stances—do anything but agree 
with the prospect or customer. 
This theory, if carried to its logi- 

















Weak salesmen encourage hardboiled buyers 


Are We Training Salesmen to Be 


Yes Men? 


BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


cal conclusion, would prevent a 
salesman from ever getting an 
order. When the prospect barks 
at him, “Nothing doing today,” 
the salesman would be forced to 
say, “Sir, let me congratulate you 
upon your rare good judgment in 
this matter. I will bow to your 
wishes and go on my way.” 

We are in danger of training a 
race of “yes” men if we do not 
stop all this silly nonsense that we 
have been handing to salesmen in 
the last few years. We have been 
putting it down in black and white 
that the customer is king, that he 
is omnipotent and all-seeing. If the 
customer says, “The governor of 
this state is a hick and a boot- 
licker,” the salesman is, according 


to this self-effacing theory of sales 
manship, supposed to say, “Sir, h: 
is that, and he is a horse thief to 
boot.” In other words, the sales 
man must be a dyed-in-the-woo! 
“‘ves” man, or he is supposed to b« 
a washout as a salesman. We can 
call this the Dale Carnegie theory 
of salesmanship if we like, but Mr 
Carnegie did not invent it. I 
comes down in direct descent from 
some crowned court where th 
technique was developed for the 
court hangers-on to use on thi 
king when he had a hang-over. 
This type of sales training is 
making salesmen into a lot ot 
spineless beggars who think that 
all there is to salesmanship i: 
fawning and flattery. The sales 
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Good salesmen talk straight and buyers like it 


manager who counsels his men 
never to get into an argument with 
the customer forgets that great 
friendships are frequently born of 
terrific arguments and misunder- 
standings. He forgets that all he- 
men like to work with a man who 
has a little backbone and enough 
self-respect to have ideas, and the 
willingness to stand up and fight 
for them if necessary. But we con- 
stantly tell salesmen that they 
must be self-effacing—that they 
must not get into political argu- 
ments, and that the surest way to 
lose a sale is to win an argument. 
Of course, there is just enough 
truth in this theory to make it 
sound well. No one would advise a 
salesman to go around picking 
quarrels and fights with good cus- 
tomers, but there is such a thing 
as robbing a salesman of every 
last vestige of his own personality 
if you are going to insist on mak- 
ing a “yes” man of him on all and 
sundry occasions. 

Anyone who will use an ounce of 
brains will agree that salesman- 
ship is largely a matter of chang- 
ing men’s minds, and I submit that 
the way to change a man’s mind 
is not always to fawn upon him 
and refuse to enter into any kind 
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of discussion with him. Today, 
when buyers buy only because of 
strong often 
necessary for a salesman to make 
strong statements, which he can 
and does back up, if he is to get 
the order. It seems to be a little 
difficult for any man, thoroughly 
trained in the “Yes, yes” school 


convictions, it is 


of salesmanship, ever to make a 
strong statement. 

If we will analyze many of the 
best sales ever turned into a com- 
pany’s order department, we will 
find that most of the truly big 
sales were the results of fights. If 
the salesman did not have to fight 
for the big orders, then there is 
something weak and _ spineless 
about competition. 

From a recently issued sales 
manual we find these sentences: 

“Do not tell a customer that he 
is wrong. 

“Never, 
stances, contradict a customer or 
prospect. Rather say to him, 
‘Yes, there is much to what you 
say, but on the other hand—’ (here 
explain tactfully where he is in 
error).” 

All this may be very well, but 
there are some salesmen following 
these teachings today who might 


under any circum- 
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Plain talk sometimes turns tables on the buyer 


be better off if they blurted out 
the plain truth once in a while. The 
fact is, most of these fellows who 
insist that their salesmen never 
indulge in an argument with a cus- 
tomer, or tell a prospect that he 
is wrong, seem to forget that a 
salesman, if he is any good at all, 
probably has enough personality, 
personal charm, human magnetism, 
or whatever you want to call it, to 
tell most customers where to head 
and make them like it. 

To be able to talk frankly and 
in strong language to a customer 
is the highest qualification a sales- 
man can have. It shows that the 
customer respects him, and is will- 
ing to accept the salesman’s word 
for something at least once in a 
while. 

It is, we submit, the very nature 
of most men to stand up for their 
opinions, and while everyone knows 
the utter futility of name-calling 
arguments, we must not let our- 
selves fall into the habit of teach- 
ing salesmen not to stand up on 
their hind legs and fight for a 
piece of business when the time 
comes. And the good Lord knows 
that the time comes all too fre- 
quently these days. 

A reader (Continued on page 50) 
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yl IS the habit of business men 
everywhere to cuss the govern- 
about high 
taxes, inefhi- 
ciency. But so long as they only 


ment, to complain 


waste, graft, and 
cuss the government, the _politi- 
cians and tax wasters go their 
merry way. 

In Oklahoma they have stopped 
cussing the government and _ set 
about forcing the tax wasters to 
think before they spend. Oklahoma 
in the last eight years has: 

One—Eliminated or consoli- 
dated at least five departments. 

Two—Forced two major spend- 
ing divisions of government on 
budgets. 

Turee—Trimmed political pat- 
ronage in two departments where 
it seemed entrenched forever. 

Four—Repealed the ad valorem 
tax for state purposes and tight- 
ened up local collection laws to 
make local government financing 
stronger. 

FivE—Revised 
laws regulating and taxing truck 
and bus transportation for easier 
transaction of business. 

But that’s getting ahead of the 
story of the force of facts in one 
state. It’s not to say that govern- 
ment in Oklahoma is perfect. Far 
from it. But business men have had 
a hand in the evolution of one gov- 
ernment. 

No one business group has been 
entirely responsible. In 1931 the 
Oklahoma State Chamber of Com- 
merce changed suddenly from a 
‘ typical promotion organization to 
a “fact-finding institution.” 

A school teacher, J. M. Ashton, 
a former engineer and economist, 
turned statistician and won his 
doctor of philosophy degree at the 
University of Oklahoma with a 
study of the “Functional Cost of 
State Government.” 

Doctor Ashton was interested, 
then and now, in whether educa- 
tion was receiving its proportion- 
ate share of government expendi- 
tures. To find out, he did a vast 
amount of research on the cost of 
prisons, hospitals, colleges, com- 
mon schools, police, courts, and ad- 


completely its 
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Oklahoma business men, tired of the constant increase 
in taxes which were already threatening the state’s twc 
most important resources, oil and agriculture, began 
to trace down every tax dollar and make the politicians 
think twice before enacting tax-wasting legislation 





ministration of county, city, and 
state governments, unit by unit. He 
started far enough back to find 
trends. 

Townships, Dr. Ashton’s figures 
showed, apparently were costing 
far too much, collecting and spend- 
ing $3,557,000 annually. Doctor 
Ashton found that the township 
boards were buying $500,000 
worth of road machinery a year. 
One spent its entire levy for ma- 
chinery and didn’t have a dime left 
for gasoline to run it. 

Such facts couldn’t be ignored. 
Ford C. Harper, State Chamber 
manager, saw the possibilities. Dr. 
Ashton was hired to continue the 
work, bring it up-to-date and keep 
it there. 

Meanwhile, politicians saw a 
popular issue and jumped on the 
township situation. A constitu- 
tional amendment was submitted 


which simply wiped them out. 
turning over their few duties t: 
county commissioners. 

Riding the band wagon of tax 
reduction, property owners won 
another constitutional amendment 
eliminating the ad valorem tax fo: 
state purposes on the genera 
theory that if politicians didn’ 
have money they couldn’t spend i! 
That was before Oklahoma learned 
about deficits. 

Both these changes came 
1933. Oklahoma, like the rest 
the country, was in an econom! 
tailspin. But governmental 1: 
search went right along. 

In 1934, the State Chamber we 
ready to write a program. It s 
up the general principles that go. 
ernment should be direct, simp! 
with well-placed responsibility, an 
based on consideration for abilit 
of the public to finance it. 
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Although Oklahoma taxes every barrel of oil produced, and owns oil wells in its own front yard, near the capitol building, 
there never seemed enough money to go around. But when the business men got busy the politicians called a halt in fear 


aste in Government sy 5. cuseer un 


Dr. Ashton’s studies made inter- 


esting newspaper copy. First one 
group, then another, challenged 
the statistics without making a 
dent. They were simply compli- 
cated governmental records, brok- 

down so anyone could under 
stand them. Gradually they be- 
came accepted as such. 

For the first time, in the 1935 
legislature, came the spectacle of 
both proponents and opponents of 
bills arguing from the same set of 
figures. There were differences of 
interpretations. There were differ- 
ences on how money should be 
spent. But, the point is, facts de- 
eloped by a “lobbying” organiza- 
tion, labeled as coming from it, and 
distributed face up on legislators’ 
desks, were accepted as facts. 

At the end of the session, Fred 
M. Cline, secretary, Associated 
Motor Carriers, took a program 
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to his members. He showed truck 
and bus operators—and owners of 
private automobiles— just what an 
unfair share of government they 
were paying. He showed how mile- 
age taxes, ports of entry, and 
license out-of-state 
trucks handicapped all business. 
And, before the next election, legis 
lators were put on the dotted line 
as to how they felt. 

Meanwhile, E. W. Smartt, secre- 
tary, Oklahoma Retail Merchants 
Association, was collecting infor- 


charges to 


mation on how much it cost each 
merchant to become the tax col 
lecting agent of the state. He, too, 
was talking facts on governmental 
waste—many of them from State 
Chamber reports—and Leon C. 
Phillips, who opposed retail sales 
taxes, was sitting on the platform 
at these meetings of business men. 

The governor’s race became one 


Ford C. Harper not only gets taxes 
cut, but blows his own horn besides 


between Mr. Phillips, who never 
denied he was the candidate of 
business, and W. S. Key, former 
WPA director, who counted on the 
relief vote and the powerful fed- 
eral machine. Mr. Phillips won by 
a narrow margin. 

In other words, business demon- 
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In a frantic effort to find more tax money to spend, politicians taxed all out-of- 
state trucks. As a result other states retaliated until an Oklahoma truck 
had to be decorated with all these licenses from neighboring ‘‘enemy’”’ states 


strated its power to retaliate— 
with votes gained by facts—for 
failure to take into consideration 
its rights. 

Mr. Smartt was Mr. Phillips’ 
treasurer. He had insisted for so 
many years that the state could 
save money that Mr. Phillips made 
him chairman of Oklahoma’s Board 
of Affairs, the commission respon- 
sible for administration of the 
prisons, insane hospitals, orphans’ 
homes, and public buildings, and 
one of the biggest purchasing 
agencies for supplies in the state. 
Business can mold, and even run, 
government by assuming its re- 
sponsibility—not dodging it. 

Mr. Cline probably won the big- 
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gest victory. Oklahoma had a mile- 
age tax law on trucks and buses 
in addition to the gasoline tax. 
There were 97,000 trucks regis- 
tered in the state. Only 23,000 
paid mileage taxes. 

Mr. Cline argued, rightfully, 
that a tax which couldn’t be en- 
forced fairly should be repealed. 
He agreed to an increase in license 
tag fees large enough to offset the 
mileage tax loss to the state—but 
spread the expense to all opera- 
tors. 

The motor carrier program 
called for repeal of ports of entry 
and Oklahoma’s license charge on 
“foreign trucks.” The state had 
passed a law forcing out-of-state 


trucks to buy a license for one 
fourth of a year, even if the 
hauled but one load into the stat 
Neighboring states retaliated, o| 
course, by forcing Oklahoma car 
riers to buy licenses for a year 

Oklahoma’s legislature of 193% 
repealed the mileage tax, the port: 
of entry, and established a basi 
for reciprocal treatment of Okla 
homa’s carriers. The truck and bu 
men won a sharp drop in taxes 
mostly paid to other states—-an 
less time lost at the ports. 

The merchants, still fighting th 
sales tax, won the right to kee; 
3 per cent of the total collected t. 
pay for bookkeeping and othe 
expenses, if they remitted on tim« 
The latter provision is expected t: 
increase state income by decreasin; 
collection costs. 

But truck and sales tax lay 
changes were only the beginning « 
the process of governmental evolu 
tion in Oklahoma, begun in 1931 
and bearing little fruit until 1939 
A state crime investigating burea: 
which had grown from one man 
hired by the governor, to an or 
ganization with a cost of $40,00( 
a year, was consolidated with th 
new highway patrol, financed by 
drivers’ licenses, without increas 
ing patrol expense. 

A “blue sky” commission, for 
control of worthless securities, was 
transferred to the banking depart 
ment with a saving of about 
$20,000 annually. 

Meanwhile, the tax commission, 
organized in 1931 to centralize ta: 
collections for a state which no 
longer had an ad valorem tax, hai 
grown from expenditures of $25. 
000 annually to a cost of $1,727. 
000 in 1939. Its income was base«! 
on a percentage of collections. |! 
became the favorite patronage pi 
of legislators. But in 1939 the. 
put the commission on a budget o! 
$1,200,000 and saved $600,000) 
for the general fund. 

The new tourist bureau was 
junked. The. highway commissio: 
was budgeted, too, for the first 
time in history, and the planning 
commission (Continued on page 4° 
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These folks hardly ever works late, since installin’ that new 


MODEL M CUSHIONED-TOUCH 


COMPTOMETER 





NEW FEATURES OF THE MODEL Mm 
CUSHIONED-TOUCH COMPTOMETER 


FOR FAS 

EASIER rT FOR GREATER QUIET: 
: _ Mechani i 
Light * nism floated _ - 
parsed ae Per — r GLARE resu/ts Se i ~, 

en . eee . 

Guotiend subtraction mc soundproofing el in eye-fatigue ~~ 2 
mproved decimal pointers FOR IMPROVED ‘Be y and lowered 

FOR MINIMIZED APPEARANCE: efficiency. New 


EYE-STRAIN- _ no-glare an- 
wong Cancelling lever built swer dials and 


seater answer dials Pays case : is : large, legible 
rger, more legible w color and modern, Nee numerals re- 
answer numerals simplified lines to har- i duce this fa- 


Restful ns monize it . 
grey-green color office intevions —— tigue-factor to 


a@ minimum. 











Executives, familiar with the re- 
markable speed, Controlled-Key 
accuracy, and substantial economy 
of the Comptometer, have asked us 
how we found room for so many 
real improvements in the new Model 
M with the Cushioned-Touch. 
The answer is in greater speed ... 
greater quiet . . . greater ease of op- 
eration... and émproved appearance. 
Which, added to the fundamental 
Comptometer advantages, mean 
greater ““Comptometer Economy”! 
To learn how the new Model M 
Comptometer, and modern Compt- 
ometer methods, can save time and 
money in the handling of your figure 
work, telephone your local Compt- 
ometer office for a demonstration in 
your office, on your work ... or = 
write direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. . coustonerse 
Co., 1724 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Il. SS Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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First Steps in Setting Up 
A Budget Program 


budget, here are facts to help start budgeting. And 
the time to start for next year’s budget is now 
if you want to avoid confusion and needless work 


BY I. D. DAWES 


Controller, Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation 


ANY articles have been writ- 
ten about budget systems, but 
usually with respect to their pur- 
poses and results and not to the 
method of installation and intro- 
duction to the individuals and ex- 
ecutives who will be responsible 
for their operation. The following 
procedure is prepared for this 
purpose and is applicable to a 
large corporation which may have 
numerous departments, factories, 
and sales offices, and which has 
previously had no budget at all. 
This corporation has decided to 
install a budget system for all of 
its operations. A general descrip- 
tion of the proposed system and 
the procedure to be followed is 
given below. 
1. Nature and Definition of Budg- 
ets 
The corporation will install 
three types of budget, as follows: 
(A) Operating Budget. 
(B) Expense Budget. 
(C) Cash Budget. 
These are described briefly be- 
low. 
(A) Operating Budget 
An Operating Budget is the 
planning or charting of estimated 
or desired operating results for a 
definite period into the future. It 
includes volume, as well as value 
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of sales; also cost of sales, ex- 
penses, operating profit or loss, 
miscellaneous income and miscel- 
laneous charges, with estimates 
for each shown on a monthly basis 
for several months, or even a year 
in advance. Such a budget will be 
prepared in the same form and 
order as the regular profit and 
loss and operating statements, so 
that comparison with actual re- 
sults will be easy. 
(B) Expense Budget 

An Expense Budget is the tabu- 
lation of estimated or allowable 
items of expense (as distinguished 
from items for inventory, produc- 
tive labor, capital expenditures, 
etc.) by accounts and by fiscal 
periods. From it is determined the 
amount of expense that goes into 
the operating budget, although the 
latter is concerned only with that 
part of such expense allocable to 
the operations of the period under 
consideration. This may be more 
or less than the estimated total 
expense for the period, part of 
which may be deferred or accrued. 


(C) Cash Budget 

The Cash Budget is an estimate 
of the expected cash receipts and 
expenditures resulting from the 
company’s operations for the 
period covered. It is, of course, 


dependent on both the operating 
and expense budgets for cash in- 
come and expenditures involve 
in those budgets. It must include, 
also, other items not directly con- 
nected with the operating and « 
pense budgets, such as expendi- 
tures for inventories, productive 
labor, capital additions, dividends, 
income taxes, etc. In short, it 
an attempt to forecast the Cas! 
Book itself, both on the receipts 
and disbursements side. 


2. Purposes and Advantages 

Budgets 

Budgets have many uses an 
advantages, which will becom 
more apparent after a sufficient 
period of actual and successful 
operation. However, a few of them 
are enumerated below: 

(A) The 
Operating Budget requires care- 
ful planning, clear thinking and : 
charting of the course to be fol- 
lowed. Few jobs can be well don 


preparation of an 


unless well planned, and the set- 
ting of a definite goal automati- 
cally induces thought and _ plan- 
ning as to how to reach it. Fre- 
quently this enables difficulties to 
be met, minimized, or avoided in 
advance, thus resulting in _less- 
troubled and smoother operations 

(B) The setting of a definit 
goal of achievement causes all de- 
partments and members of the or- 
ganization to focus and concen- 
trate on its attainment. The sales 
department cannot sell its allotted 
tonnage unless the manufacturing 
department produces it at the 
right time and place, and of the 
proper quality. The latter cannot 
produce unless the purchasing de- 
partment provides the material at 
the right time and price. The 
same applies throughout the or- 
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ganization and forces each officer, | 


department head, or individual to 
assume responsibility for the 
proper performance of that part 


of the budget program that has | 
been allotted to him, whether it be | 


a matter of sales, production, or 
‘xpense. Acceptance of this re- 
sponsibility means greater care, 
more careful planning, and inten- 


sive effort to produce the results. | 
{t is here that everyone involved | 


can demonstrate his interest in and 
value to 


can measure his 


positions are either of a subordi- 


nate nature or of the type where 
large contributions measured in 


dollars cannot be made; but all | 


can be on an equal basis with re- 
spect to budget performance. 


(C) A budget provides, to some | 


extent, a glimpse into the future, 
an idea of where the company is 


likely to go. The clarity or value | 
of this vision is, of course, de- | 
pendent on the accuracy of the | 
budgeting and the soundness of the | 


assumptions on which it must be 
based; but even a short glimpse is 
better than none. 


(D) Since a budget represents 


what should have been done, or it 
was desired to do, in any particu- 
lar month, comparison with actual 
results becomes a measure of the 
attainment. It permits a much bet- 
ter evaluation of what happened 
than the old-fashioned comparison 
with last month or last year. For 
example: The operations for the 
first few months of the year may 
show a small profit or even a loss, 
which, upon the basis of the bare 
figures themselves, might appear 
discouraging. The budget, how- 
ever, may show that such results 
were to be expected during that 
period and yet, that the year, as a 
whole, has a very satisfactory 


the corporation. The | 
budget sets a standard or “par” | 
performance against which each | 
achievements. | 
Some individuals, by the nature of | 
their work, can contribute more | 
in a financial way to the success of 
the company than others, whose | 





@ Now it becomes unnecessary to drive long distances 
in order to have a car at the other end of a business trip. For effective May 1, 
this new TRAIN-AUTO Service will be available in 30 states at more than 
150 important cities located on 11 leading railroads of the west and south. 


You may arrange for the auto when you buy your railroad ticket or after 
arriving at destination. The car will be waiting for you at the station—a 
current model, five-passenger sedan that is yours for as long as you need it. 
The Railway Extension agent will give you the keys and you’re on your way. 


This service is more than a convenience. It saves precious time. It avoids 
the nervous strain of fighting highway traffic. It makes traveling time a 
rest period—an opportunity to read, relax or sleep. 

On top of all these advantages, TRAIN-AUTO Service will save you 
money. Consult the nearest railroad ticket agent or any traffic representa- 
tive of the railroads shown below before planning the next trip for 
yourself or others after May 1, in the territory served by these railroads: 


TRAIN-AUTO Service is offered by these railroads, 
in cooperation with Railway Extension, Inc. 


BURLINGTON LINES * CHICAGO AND EASTERN ILLINOIS ¢ CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL & 
PACIFIC « CHICAGO AND NORTH WESTERN © CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS & OMAHA 
| GREAT NORTHERN @¢ ILLINOIS CENTRAL © NORTHERN PACIFIC © ROCK ISLAND LINES 
SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES © UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Copyright 1940, Trans-Continental Passenger Association 


budgeted income. If the actual re- 
sults, therefore, no matter how 
poor they appear, are better than 
the budget, they become a matter | 
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“1D RATHER wnt 
MARCHANT BECAUS 
ALWAYS INSTANTLY READY 
TO DO ANY TYP 0 
FIGURING!” 


NO PRE-CONDITIONING NECESSARY! 


NO CHANGE FROM ONE TYPE OF 
PROBLEM TO ANOTHER! 


VERSATILITY WITHOUT DELAY! 











As you desire... you can run the whole gamut 
of calculations with a Marchant. Instantly, and 
in any order, you can intermingle multiplica- 
tion, division, addition, subtraction. 


Marchant's ready versatility is especially 
prized in small and medium size offices. Here 
at last is a machine that really does simplify 
and speed such varied, everyday calculat- 
ing duties as checking invoices, computing 
payroll with Social Security deductions, figur- 
ing sales statistics and percentages...as well 
as the hundred-and-one other figuring jobs 
required by modern business. Anyone...and 
everyone ...can use a Marchant on any and 
every kind of figure work! 











MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 
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of great encouragement rather 
than the reverse. 

(E) One of the greatest bene- 
fits to be obtained from a budget 
is the control of expenditure. In 
the preparation of the budget, the 
tendency is to determine and set 
up the proper amount of expendi- 
ture to go with the operations 
being budgeted—to bring the two 
in proper balance. In other words, 
such items are considered in rela- 
'tion to the operations as a whole, 
and not just separately. This in- 
sures a better determination of 
their amount and necessity, gives 
them authorization in advance, 
and controls them. One danger 
here is that inclusion of an item 
in the budget may be construed 
as a “license” to spend, even 
'though later developments may 
show the expenditure not needed, 
or at least not in so great an 
amount. The thought in the mind 
of everyone should be to do better 
than the budget, and if properly 
set up, comparison of the budg- 
et with actual results will show 
clearly where such gains have been 
made and who is responsible for 
them. 

3. Preparation of Budgets 

(A) The Operating Budget will 
originate in and be prepared by 
the following operating divisions 
and departments: 

(1) Individual sales offices. 
(2) Head office sales depart- 


ment. 

(B) The Expense Budget will 
originate in and be prepared by 
every department of the corpora- 
tion as follows: 

(1) Individual sales offices. 
(2) General sales depart- 
ment. 

(3) Individual factories. 

(4) General manufacturing 
department. 

(5) Purchasing department. 
(6) Insurance department. 
(7) Personnel department. 
(8) Advertising department. 
(9) Accounting department. 
(10) Treasury department. 
(11) Legal department. 


(C) Cash Budgets will be pre- 





|| pared by the accounting depart- 


ment for all other departments and 
operations of the corporation. 
4. Period Covered by Budgets 

(A) The budget period will b 
the full fiscal year. 

(B) Budgets will be revised 
quarterly, and perhaps more ofte: 
if special conditions warrant 
They should be available approxi 
mately as follows: 


Budget No. Period Covered Availabi. 
12 months Dec. 15 
9 months March 15 
6 months June 15 
3 months Sept. 1 
5. Assembling of Budgets 
The duty of assembling and col 
lecting the budgets prepared b) 
the various units listed unde: 
Section 3 will be assigned to th: 
controller. He will also prescrib 
the detailed methods to be fo! 
lowed, provide all necessary forms 
and see that all budgets and col 
lateral information are prepared 
and received in time for official 
action and acceptance. The con 
troller will, prior to the prepara 
tion of budgets, consult with each 
officer, department head, or in 
dividual concerned with their 
preparation, going over the pecu 
liar conditions or problems of 
each, and giving such guidance as 
may be necessary, and which can 
not be covered in general instruc 
tions such as these. 


6. Approval and Acceptance of 

Budgets 

(A) All budgets prepared by 
the various units, as prescribed 
under Section 3, will first be sub 
mitted to the officers or executives 
in charge of those units for check- 
ing, revision, and approval. 

(B) Each budget so approved 
will then be sent to the controller 
for assembly into the master 
budgets of the corporation. 

(C) The master budgets, to 
gether with the supporting indi- 
vidual budgets, will then be pre- 
sented by the controller to the 
budget committee for final ap- 
proval and acceptance. 

(D) The same procedure will b 
followed for all quarterly revisions 
of budgets as specified under Sec- 
tion 4. (Continued on page 5 
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HERE are many ways in which 

a new plant will pay for itself 
eventually, and while every com- 
pany has its own ideas concerning 
the savings derived from a new 
plant, Toledo Scale Company be- 
gan enjoying dividends from its 
new plant almost the minute it 
moved in. For example, there was 
the sales campaign which was built 
around the new plant. 

Salesmen were told that all 
salesmen who made quota in 
August (the first month in the 
new plant) would have their names 
included on bronze tablets and dis- 
played in a prominent place in 
the office building. This brought 
unusual effort from many salesmen 
who might have gone fishing. 
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There were other sales stimuli 
developed from the fact that the 
company had a new plant and 
office building. “Be the first to 
visit the new plant” was the theme 
of another highly successful sales 
campaign conducted last fall. 

But these dividends from the 
new building are small indeed com- 
pared with the satisfaction of 
working in entirely new and mod- 
ern surroundings, in knowing that 
work flows more smoothly, that 
there is no lost motion, that pro- 
duction is less expensive. Toledo 
Scale, like so many other thriving 
American businesses, outgrew one 
plant after another until, just be- 
fore it moved into this new build- 
ing, manufacturing was done in 


(Albert Kahn, Inc., Architects) 


seven separate factories in Toledo. 
There was much transferring of 
raw, semi-finished, and finished 
materials back and forth between 
these plants. All this cost money, 
but for some months now since the 
company has been occupying its 
new plant five miles from down- 
town Toledo, just outside the cor- 
porate limits of the city itself, it 
has been a thing of the past. 
This new plant is the result of 
several false starts. Officials plan- 
ned a new plant as far back as the 
early twenties. Later, a famed in- 
dustrial designer was engaged to 
plan a futuristic dream of a plant 
and office that was probably a gen- 
eration ahead of its time. But the 
stock market crash overshadowed 
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these plans so that they were filed 
away for several years—well re- 
membered years by every business 
man with payrolls to meet. Sev- 
eral years later when the business 
skies showed brighter streaks, 
Toledo officers dusted off the fancy 
plans and drawings and took an- 
other look. They were probably a 
bit dismayed at the very thought 
of what this “dream plant” might 
have cost, had it been erected. 
Once more these plans were put 
away and work begun on a less 
pretentious but very efficient busi- 
ness home for the company. 

It was not until 1939 dawned 
that the company had finally com- 
pleted its plans for a new plant 
and office—not so pretentious as 
the earlier plans, but without any 
sacrifice of efficiency, room, or 
needed facilities. 

Here is a brief story of the 
plant—later we will tell you about 
the company and methods which 
made it possible. With 216,000 
square feet, the plant is believed 
to be one of the most economically 
constructed factory and office 
buildings in northern Ohio. It is 
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known that the square foot cost 
of other comparable buildings has 
been far higher than the Toledo 
Scale office and factory. 

The office is a two-story struc- 
ture of brick, steel, and glass; the 
factory is one story, made of 
glass, steel, and cement block. 
Forty-two inches above grade are 
cement blocks, and from there on 
up the factory building is Trus- 
con steel and glass. Special moni- 
tor roof construction enables 
natural light to flood even the 
middle of the factory. Four high 
monitors bring so much light to 
the employees that it was neces- 
sary to spray bluc paint on some 
of the windows to keep out part of 
the light which was too bright for 
comfort. 

The roof deck is of 2-inch 
tongue and groove planking, cov- 
ered with Barrett fifteen-year 
roofing. Washrooms and toilet fa- 
cilities are housed in special rooms 
raised above general floor levels 
and reached by stairways, so that 
no floor space is lost. The gen- 
eral arrangement of the plant al- 
lows for free access to every ma- 


chine, with all of the precision ma 
chines near the solid glass walls. 
where the most light is available, 
with assembling, inspection, and 
similar operations on the other 
side, near the walls. Receiving is in 
the center rear, where the main 
stocks move only a short distance: 
to the stock department which is 
in almost the exact center of tli 
building. In the northwest end and 
corner of the building are the plat 
ing, enameling, and other depart 
ments requiring chemicals and 
acids which give off fumes. Blow- 
ers—wherever needed 
fumes and odors so that these d: 
partments, even the spray gun d 
longer give off 





partments, no 
stifling fumes and odors. Special 
care has been taken in these 


partments to see that men have 


dry working places and that ther 
is no need for working on wet 
floors, as is so often the case in 
some plants requiring — simila. 
work. 

The personnel department, dis- 
pensary, and library are near tlic 


factory entrance for the greates! 


convenience to the greatest number 
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of employees. Just outside the of- 
fice and factory entrances is a 
parking lot and a large garage for 
accommodation of employee auto- 
mobiles during working hours. 

Just off the reception room on 
the first floor of the offices there 
is a smaller room for a historical 
display of ancient weights and 
measures and some of the earlier 
Toledo scales, as well as recent 
models. From the reception room 
salesmen step right into the pur- 
chasing department, which ad- 
joins. Thus, visiting salesmen need 
not disturb any other department. 

Adjacent to the purchasing de- 
partment and the first floor are the 
factory and production offices, 
and the engineering and research 
departments as well. 

Upstairs we find the sales, ad- 
vertising, accounting, cost, pay- 
roll, mailing, and statistical de- 
partments. Along the second floor 
front walls are the executive 
offices—small and plainly, al- 
most severely furnished, with little 
or no difference distinguishable be- 
tween President Bennett’s office 
and that of an assistant depart- 
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ment executive. Toledo Scale is 
noted for its informal, unpreten- 
tious management methods, where 
matters are decided in a_five- 
minute chat between two officers 
or executives which might call for 
an extended series of “confer- 
ences” in a more formally managed 
company. 

At every point in the offices 
there is an average of 26 foot 
candles of light at working sur- 
faces, from the Wakefield Plaskon 
fixtures spaced at 10-foot inter- 
vals and equipped with 300 lamps. 

Partitions in the offices are 
Hauserman glass and steel to 
about 7 feet high, and from there 
upward of plaster board, which 
makes it possible to dismantle 
every private office in a few 
minutes if it ever should become 
necessary, or to eliminate or add 
private offices wherever and when- 
ever necessary. Where an execu- 
tive and his secretary occupy ad- 
joining private offices there is a 
sliding glass panel which may be 
slid open for passing mail or books 
and for conversation when neces- 
sary. 





Office Methods and Routine 


Toledo’s business is somewhat 
evenly divided between scales for 
industrial purposes and the scales 
which weigh out the candy you 
buy for your wife on days when 
you have been late for dinner 
three times hand running, which 
weigh the vegetables, the meat, the 
fruit sold in thousands of retail 
stores every day, in every city and 
town and crossroad hamlet. 

Catering to this type of trade, 
Toledo must sell the great ma- 
jority of its scales on time pay- 
ments. When it starts an account, 
it remains open or uncompleted, 
from a bookkeeping standpoint, 
for many months. So Toledo’s en- 
tire order writing and billing de- 
partment is built to care for and 
follow through a sale until the 
last of a number of monthly pay- 
ments has been made. 

Suppose we look at a typical 
sale. After the order is accepted, 
it is turned over to a clerk who 
makes a work sheet on a special 
form for pencil writing. On this 
form all the details of the order 
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five or ais er cight men, eslected by branch end district men, ere constantly sttending: the sales schecls St ‘Toledo 


are entered and checked for the 
billers, who use Royal typewriters 
equipped with billing type and 
Ditto carbons. The invoice form 
consists of the original or master. 
From this are run the following 
copies: Sales tax copy, duplicate 
sales tax copy, salesman’s ac- 
knowledgment, commission advance 
sheet from which checks are drawn 
(twice a week on Todd check 
writer), commission voucher for 
posting to salesman’s account, a 
statistical or cost copy on which 
is figured the profit or loss on the 
sale, customer’s acknowledgment, 
branch collection copy, special 
specification copy (if needed), a 
consignment tracer copy in the 
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event the scale is delivered from 
a branch or agency consignment 
stock. There is also a copy for 
the credit promotion department, 
to be filed with the order and re- 
moved for credit file in event cus- 
tomer’s account becomes past due, 
a follow-up copy for thirty-day 
order, and in the event of Cali- 
fornia sales, a special copy for the 
California state tax officials. All 
these copies are run on the Ditto 
machine, near the two Elliott- 
Fisher bookkeepers. 

From the master copy a ledger 
sheet is also run on Ditto, which 
gives the following information: 
Customer’s name and address, in- 
voice number, order and shipping 


date, route, terms, collection data 
(whether collections are to be 
made direct from customer, or 
through salesman or branch, and 
a record of the due date on 
all monthly payments, and the 
amount of each payment). 

Due dates are carefully ar 
ranged at different times of the 
month so that there is not an 
avalanche of work at one time. 
Notices of payments due ar 
mailed each month, the original to 
the customer, and duplicate to the 
salesman, or if the salesman mak: 
the collections, both original and 
duplicate to the salesman. T! 
triplicate copy is used to make uj 
the past due report should the 
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Two punches, a sorter, and printer in the tabulating de- 
partment are kept busy handling a statistical sales analysis 
job which gives a minute breakdown of sales by territory, 
model, and salesman. Same department handles payrolls 


Outgoing mail for salesmen, for branch and other offices is 
sorted in this rack as it comes from various departmentsand 
then gathered into envelopes for mailing. Another similar 
rack is opposite. A modern mailing machine is also used 
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The commission accounts of salesmen are handled by these 
Elliott-Fisher bookkeeping machines, which make the ledg- 
er sheet and statement in triplicate, copies of which go 
to the salesman, the branch manager, and zone manager 


Here is a visible index record, in fireproof housing, of every 
Toledo scale sold since 1916. From this record, plans for sales 
drives, future demands for machines, testimonials, and 
other valuable information are constantly being extracted 
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customer fail to pay on time, and If the customer falls behind, 
then is sent to the salesman or the triplicate payment due notice 
agent. is found in the tickler, and a credit 
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file set up by sending the customer 
a statement, which, if not paid 
promptly, starts the credit fol- 
low-up. 

From the statistical copy of the 
invoice the tabulating machine di- 
vision punches cards for sales, ex- 
pense, taxes, and for a statistical 
breakdown of sales by salesmen, 
states, cities, districts, models, and 
by large users, such as chain 
stores. The tabulating department 
also prepares payrolls and social 
security tax records. 


Methods and Policies 


Toledo Scale Company has a 
heritage of skillful sales manage- 
ment. Founded early in this cen- 
tury by the late Henry Theobald, 
who came to Toledo from National 
Cash Register Company where his 
strong personality had _ clashed 
with the equally strong personality 
of John H. Patterson. Mr. Theo- 
bald took over the patents on the 
DeVilbiss pendulum or springless 
scales, and started the Toledo 
Scale and Cash Register Company. 
True to his reputation, John H. 
Patterson was not going to see 
anyone else sell cash registers but 
National, so as soon as Theobald’s 
young company really began sell- 
ing cash registers Mr. Patterson 
bought out the cash register part 
of the business, and Mr. Theobald 
stuck to the scale business. It 
prospered under his aggressive 
and able management until his 
death in 1924, when a committee 
of executives took over and car- 
ried on the management of the 
company until 1926, when H. D. 
Bennett purchased a large block 
of stock and became president. 

Mr. Bennett came into Toledo 
determined to carry on the com- 
pany’s fine tradition for skillful 
salesmanship, excellent employee 
relations, and precision manufac- 
ture. It is interesting to note that 
he did not bring in one new execu- 
tive or officer when he took over 
the company. It is putting it mild- 
ly to say that this action is still 
paying dividends, for it convinced 
everyone Mr. Bennett’s advent 
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into the company simply meant 
a broader scope of opportunity, 
increased responsibilities, and a 
bigger hand in the management 
than ever before. Later his 
brother, G. R. Bennett, came into 
the business and is today vice 
president and general manager. 
W. A. Fink, the treasurer, had a 
minor position when Mr. Bennett 
took charge, and grew into his 
present large responsibility. L. J. 
Colenback, who is now vice presi- 
dent and sales manager, is another 
officer who antedates Mr. Ben- 
nett’s arrival, but whose ability 
was recognized in promoting him 
to bigger responsibilities. 

Two subsidiary companies grew 
out of the company’s tradition for 
constant product experimentation 
and improvement and precision 
manufacturing. Early Toledo 
scales were gold lacquered and 
were everywhere referred to in re- 
tail stores as “them gold scales.” 
But suddenly the industry found 
that white porcelain enamel was 
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better and was more popular since 
it was in line with the demand for 
greater sanitation in food stores. 
To enamel a scale it was necessary 
to use a heavy cast-iron base, for 
enameling is a process of fusing 
enamel over a red-hot casting. 
Toledo developed such an im- 
proved method of applying the en- 
amel that the Toledo Porcelain 
Enamel Products Company grew 
out of its skill to turn out enam- 
eled products. 

Despite the popularity of en- 
ameled scales there was a serious 
drawback. The scales were too 
heavy for salesmen to carry for 
demonstrations, and this was a 
serious handicap to vigorous sell- 
ing. You can’t sell scales with pic- 
tures and conversation. So Toledo 
began studying other raw ma- 
terials. It was inevitable that 
aluminum was suggested. But 
when they tried to enamel alumi- 
num it was found that aluminum 
fused before the enamel did and in- 
stead of a casting there was noth- 


ing but a hunk of molten aluminum. 

To complete the study of this 
problem, Toledo set up a fellow- 
ship at Mellon Institute and out 
of it came a new plastic with so 
many admirable qualities that 
Toledo organized another sub- 
sidiary, the Plaskon Company, 
Inc., to make and sell the powder. 
Today sales are more than 200,- 
000 pounds a month. But it was 
some years before the Toledo en- 
gineers could find a way to use 
the plastic—it was called Plaskon 
—in Toledo Scales. But it is to- 
day one of the company’s chief raw 
materials on many models of 
Toledo Scales. Another subsidiary 
is the Defiance Machine Works, of 
Defiance, Ohio, in whose foundry 
all Toledo castings are made and 
heavy castings machined, and an- 
other is the Canadian company. 

Under Mr. Bennett’s manage- 
ment the company has expanded 
its line of scales, developed the 
subsidiaries, and began planning 
for the new plant. When the de- 
pression began, it was neces- 
sary to reduce the fixed field ex- 
penses drastically. The company 
had always sold largely through 
branch offices, with all expenses 
and rentals paid by the company. 
As fast as practicable, this was 
changed over to an agency organi- 
zation in the field. In a couple of 
years after Mr. Colenback became 
sales manager, $1,000,000 in fixed 
field expense was eliminated. 

It was during this period that 
a strict cost accounting system 
was inaugurated so that the com- 
pany could tell each month ex- 
actly how much profit or loss had 
been incurred on every transac- 
tion, and where every item of ex- 
pense was allocated by territory 
or branch. Today a monthly re- 
port is prepared for each branch 
or sales district showing the exact 
profit status. 

And this is one of the reasons 
why the management is certain 
that the entire new plant will pay 
for itself in about ten years, with- 
out speeding up labor, or pushing 
manpower for increased effort. 
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Many of the puzzling questions you must answer in the 
next week or two may be answered here in this list of 
things to do about income tax reporting. If you are 
puzzled about a gift, post-dated checks, losses by fire, 
storm or theft, contributions, or other gains or losses, 
consult this list. It may save you from overpaying taxes 


Check Lists in Preparing Tax Returns 


AST month we pointed out that although the tax 
law recognized the distinction between cash and 
accrual methods of accounting, the treasury rules, 
the law, and court decisions had shuffled the basic 
accounting principles peculiar to each separate 
method, resulting in a hybrid procedure taxwise. 
The previous issue set forth a list of accounting 
“oddities” as applied to income items for tax pur- 
poses. This list is now supplemented by a table of 


Deductions From Income 


accounting theory transgressions relating to deduc- 
tions, completing the discussion which was begun in 
the February issue of AMERICAN BusinEss. 

Additional lists are incorporated concerning “gain 
or loss” upon sales and exchanges, and options which 
you may exercise when preparing your return. To- 
gether, these are intended to suggest answers to those 
problems not generally explained in the tax blank or 
the instructions accompanying it. 





If Your Deduction Is For 


YOU DEDUCT ON YOUR TAX RETURN 


IF YOU REPORT ON 





Cash Basis 


Accrual Basis 





Advance payments of business in- 
surance premiums for a period of 
more than one year. 


Advances by employer, to salesman, 
without hope of repayment, or when 
charged off as uncollectible. 
Amounts paid for services to be per- | When paid. 
formed in a future year. 

Calculated estimated depreciation | Never. 
of receivables for allowances, cash 
discounts, rejections. 


Compensation paid by check, but 
bank balance not large enough to 
pay it. 





When you pay the item. 


When advanced or when charged off. 


Not deductible until checks are paid. 


When you pay the item. 


When advanced or when charged off. 


When earned. 


Never—only actual deductions upon 
payment of the receivables are de- 
ductions. 


When expense is incurred, even 
though not actually paid. 
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If Your Deduction Is For 


YOU DEDUCT ON YOUR TAX RETURN 
IF YOU REPORT ON 





Cash Basis 


Accrual Basis 





Compensation which is not deter- 
mined until services are completed. 


Compensation which you pay as a 
bonus, without legal obligation, pro- 
vided it is for services which are an 
ordinary and necessary expense of 
your business. 


Contributions to other than chari- 
table organizations if made for the 
purpose of encouraging new business 
or the establishment of other enter- 
prises in your locality. 


Contributions paid by a partnership. 


Damages for your breach of contract. 


Damages, not compensated by in- 
surance, to property—caused by 
theft or casualty, such as: fire, ship- 
wreck, storm, etc. 


Damages or awards to employees on 
injury payable over several years. 


Embezzlement. 


Expenses paid by a check, cashing of 
which is deferred by agreement. 


Expenses (interest, for instance) 
paid by giving your own note. 


Following ordinary expenses to pro- 
duce income which are barred by the 
statute or decisions— 
Campaign or propaganda contri- 
butions 
Commutation expenses 
Development costs—if they are in 
effect capital expenditures 
Gifts 
Lobbying expenses 
Tax penalties 
Taxes for local benefits 
Unreasonable compensation to 
officers. 


Gains or losses by a partnership on 
sale of capital assets. 


Gains or losses from the sale of 
capital assets. 


Insurance premiums on life insur- 
ance of officers of a corporation, or 
member of a partnership where cor- 
poration or partnership is the bene- 
ficiary. 





When paid. 


When paid. 


When paid. 


Not deductible by partnership, but 
proportionately by partners subject 
to 15 per cent limitation. 


When paid. 


When the loss occurs, not when you 
discover it. 


As paid. 


Year of embezzlement, not year of 
discovery. 


When check is cashed. 


When note is paid. 


When asset is sold. Not deductible 
by partnership, but proportionately 
by partners subject to limitation as 
to holding period. 


When asset is sold, but subject to 
limitations, depending upon period 


held. 


Never deductible. 





When the services were performed 
since it is an expense of that period. 


When you declare the bonus payable. 


When actually paid, not when you 
obligate yourself to pay. 


Not deductible by partnership, but 
proportionately by partners subject 
to 15 per cent limitation. 


When damages are determined. 


When the loss occurs, not when you 
discover it. 


When award is determined. 


Year of embezzlement, not year of 
discovery. 


When the expense is incurred. 


When note is issued. 


When asset is sold. Not deductible 
by partnership, but proportionately 
by partners subject to limitation as 
to holding period. 


When asset is sold, but subject to 
limitations, depending upon period 


held. 


Never deductible. 
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If Your Deduction Is For 


YOU DEDUCT ON YOUR TAX RETURN 


IF YOU REPORT ON 





Cash Basis 


Accrual Basis 





Interest or compensation to chief | When paid. 
stockholder of a corporation or to 
member of family which owns at 


least 50 per cent of the stock. 


Interest or other expenses paid to 
purchase or carry tax-exempt securi- 
ties or other non-taxable income. 


Not deductible 
ally be paid. 


Interest paid by increasing face of 
original loan, such as on life insur- 
ance loans. 


Loss from fire, storm, theft, or other 


casualty. it is discovered. 


Losses on guarantees, endorsements, 


Losses on sales of property between | Never. 
members of a family or controlled 


corporations. 


Losses which you pay with borrowed 


funds. 


Overlapping items (which do not 
materially distort the income), such 
as telephone and electricity bills. 


When paid. 


Reserve for shrinkage in value of | Never. 


assets. 


Reserves for any contingencies, | Never. 


damages, litigation, ete. 


Self-insurance provisions or reserves. | Never. 


State Franchise Taxes. When paid. 


Upkeep of property for investment, 
or used in your business. If used en- 
tirely as your office, then full cost is 
allowable, but if only part of the 
property is for your office and the 
rest is your home, then only a pro- 
portionate part of the cost. 


Worthless bonds and stock. 
worthless. 





Never deductible. 


interest must actu- 


When the casualty occurs not when 


When loss is paid, not when you be- 
ete. come liable for payment. 


When you make payment with the 
borrowed money. 


When costs are paid. 


When the securities actually become 


Deductible in year expense accrued, 
paid or constructively paid, or if 
payment is made within 24% months 
after the close of the year. 


Never deductible. 


Not deductible—interest must actu- 
ally be paid. 


When the casualty occurs, not when 
it is discovered. 


When your liability becomes fixed. 


Never. 


When your liability for the loss be- 
comes fixed. 

When it is your custom to take them 
into the accounts. 


Never—the real losses are deduct- 
ible. 

Not until the liability for which they 
are created is absolute and accurate- 
ly determinable. 

Never—the actual cost is deduct- 
ible. 

First day that tax covers, not rata- 
bly over period or income producing 
the tax. 


When costs are incurred. 


When the securities actually become 
worthless. 








HE provisions of the tax law and the treasury 

rules give you the privilege of exercising certain 
options or elections when filing your tax return. The 
proper exercise of these options often will result in 
substantial tax savings. Some of these may be exer- 
cised by the taxpayer each year; others, when once 
exercised, are binding unless the consent of the Com- 
missioner has been obtained to make a change. The 
latter are particularly important to watch if you 
are filing your first income tax return. 
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When filing your initial tax return, you may make 
these elections: 

1. If you keep a set of books, you may elect to 
report and file your tax return on a calendar year 
basis or a fiscal year basis. “Fiscal year” means any 
annual period ending the last day of any month. 

2. You may adopt the procedure of deducting 
actual debts ascertained to be worthless and charged 
off, or of deducting an addition to a reserve for bad 
debts. 
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8. If you keep books, you may elect to make a 
return on a cash basis or on an accrual basis. 

4. Dealers who sell personal property on the in- 
stallment plan may report their income on the ac- 
crual basis or the installment basis. 

5. A new partnership may report on a calendar or 


fiscal year basis, irrespective of the basis used by 
the individual partners. This also applies as to re- 
porting on a cash or accrual basis for the partner- 
ship. 

6. You may value your inventories at “cost or 
market value, whichever is lower.” 


How to Compute Your Gain or Loss on 


Sales and Exchanges 


[* YOU sold or exchanged property during 1939, 
you are required to compute and report your gain 
or loss on the transaction. This computation is simple 
when the property sold or exchanged was acquired by 
purchase. In this case, your basis would be your 
cost subject to the usual adjustments for depreci- 
ation, capital expenditures, etc. Where the sale in- 
volves a capital asset, individuals must determine 


the period for which the asset was held in order to 
ascertain whether or not the sale or exchange was a 
“short-term” or “long-term” transaction. This 
determination does not present a problem where the 
asset was purchased and held by you until the sale. 
However, the following table will explain the cost 
basis and the holding period when the property was 
acquired other than by purchase. 





If You Acquired 
the Property by 


Then Your “‘Costs Basis’’ in 
a Sale or Exchange Will Be 


The Holding Period 
Begins on the 





Gifts before January 1, 1921. 
Gifts after December 31, 1920. 


Inheritance. 


Nontaxable exchange. 


Complete liquidation. 


Stock dividends or stock rights. 


Any method prior to March 1, 1913. 


Nondeductible “‘wash sale”’ loss. 





The cost is the fair market value. 


If a gain results, the basis is the cost 
to the person who made the gift. 


If a loss results, the cost is that of 
the donor or market value at the 
date of gift, whichever is lower. 


The cost is the value at the date of 
decedent’s death. 


The cost is the same as the property 
which you surrendered in the ex- 
change increased by any taxable 
gain recognized. 


The fair market value of the prop- 
erty at the time of liquidation. 


If it is a nontaxable stock dividend, 
the cost of the original stock is ap- 
portioned between the original shares 
and the dividend shares. 


If the dividend is taxable, cost is the 
fair market value thereof on the 
date of distribution, and the cost of 
the original shares remains un- 
changed. 


If a gain results, basis is the fair 
market value at March 1, 1913, or 
cost, whichever is greater. 


If a loss results, the basis is the cost. 


If you had a “‘wash sale” in which a 
loss is not recognized, your basis is 
the cost of the new stock plus the 
amount of the loss disallowed. 





Date of gift. 
Date purchased by donor. 


Date of gift if the value is lower than 
donor’s cost—if not same as above. 


Date of death. 


Date surrendered property was 
originally purchased. 


Date of liquidation. 


Date the original shares were pur- 
chased. 


Date of stock dividend distribution. 


Immaterial since holding period is 
over two years. 


Immaterial since holding period is 
over two years. 


Date the original stock acquired 
upon which the loss was disallowed. 
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Yersonnel Relations Must Be 
?ersonal Says Patterson 


Spending one third of his 
ntire time (by actual count) 
m personnel problems, W. A. 
Patterson, president of United 
\ir Lines, believes that per- 
onal contacts with employees 
; the only way to handle per- 
mnel relations. He detests 
peeches and believes that it is 

serious mistake for execu- 
ives to attempt to herd in all 
mployees and talk at them, 
elling them what they should 

o, what they should think, and 
hat is good for them. 

One of the featured speak- 
rs at the recent meeting of 
he American Management As- 
ociation, President Patterson 
declared that he refuses to 
have someone write weekly let- 
ters to be sent to each em- 
ployee over his signature. 

United Air Lines employees 
are young—average age is 31. 
Citizenship and two years’ high 
school attendance are requisites 
for employment. When Patter- 
son visits a town on an inspec- 
tion trip there is a dinner for 
the local personnel, but never 
iny speeches by the brass hats. 


Recently he visited eighteen 
cities in thirteen days on one 
of his periodic inspection trips. 
In describing the trip he never 
fails to remind hearers that it 
was made by air and _ that 
much more time would be re- 
quired for travel by any other 
means. In fact he says that 
such a trip would require from 
three to six months any other 
way. But this, we think, is a 
slight exaggeration for it would 
not require that long to visit 
practically every key city in 
America. 

Mr. Patterson points out 
that operating an air line is, 
in the last analysis, purely a 
matter of human judgment 
and skill. Of course, there is 
every safety device and much 
reliance on all kinds of scien- 
tific instruments, but all of 
these modern aids to aviation 
are of little value when the 
human equation fails. That is 
why he feels so strongly the 
necessity of close touch with 
his personnel and doubts the 
value of “canned” personnel 
methods, 
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We all pay tas ee < 


the 1087 Tax Reports 


he Jamra mshi 


math sae quarterly 


months etc 


some every six 


Toledo Scale Company believes in telling the public and all em- 


ployees how much the company must pay in tazes. 


To show what 


taxes take from the company, this display shows tax report 


forms of all kinds which the company must prepare. 


It shows 


that a total of 1,037 tax reports are made out yearly by Toledo 
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Heacock Broadcasts Caterpillar 
Tractor Annual Statement 


Using purchased time on a 
Peoria radio station, President 
B. C. Heacock, of Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, went on the 
air Monday evening, February 
5, to tell the employees and 
their families about Caterpillar 
sales, profits, and employment 
in 1939. 

In a general review of the 
company’s annual report Mr. 
Heacock talked informally to 
the 11,500 Caterpillar em- 
ployees who live in the Peoria 
area. All members of the com- 
pany had been previously pro- 
vided with a printed report. 

Mr. Heacock said, among 
other things, “It is well to bear 
in mind that it is the cus- 
tomer’s money which pays both 
employee compensation and 
profits to investors—and_ the 
customer must always be well 
served. Management’s job is 
to administer the industry’s af- 
fairs so that the benefits de- 
rived from its operation are 
equitably distributed among 
customers, employees, and the 
investors so that each group 
receives its reasonable share. 

“Customers must receive 
their share in constantly im- 
proved products, in lower 
prices, or in both where pos- 
sible; employees should obtain 


their share in good salaries and 
wages, good working condi- 
tions, and fair treatment; and 
investors should receive their 
share in adequate average 
profits and reasonable protec- 
tion for their invested savings. 
Proper consideration for all 
these interested groups is the 
foundation of an _ expanding 
business.” 

Caterpillar’s report shows 
that the company sales were 
$58,432,921.32 for 1939, which 
was 21 per cent better than 
the previous year. Net profit 
totaled $6,004,890.37. All time 
high in profits for Caterpillar 
occurred in 1929. 

The annual report prepared 
by Caterpillar is a twenty- 
four-page, well-illustrated book- 
let, packed with charts and 
pictures, showing the com- 
pany’s product in action, and 
charting many phases of the 
company’s activities. Charts 
show sales by years, expendi- 
tures for building machinery 
and plant, profits and losses, 
numbers of stockholders and 
employees by years, hourly 
wage rates, and many other 
facts in addition to the usual 
profit and loss statements for 
many years, and comparative 
balance sheets. 
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These two Toledo Scale employees recently met at Toledo when 


Herman Singer, for thirty-six years a salesman for the com- 
pany, shook hands with Jack Rittenhouse, enameling room fore- 
man whose employment with Toledo Scale covers a period of 
thirty-nine years. Thus oldest field employee meets oldest factory 
employee—in point of years’ service, proving that Toledo jobs last 





Sends Birthday 
Cards to All 
Employees 


Aluminum Industries, Incor- 
porated, Cincinnati, began some 
time back sending birthday 
cards to all employees. One 
card used reads, “Everybody 
in the Company Wishes You a 
Happy Birthday ... We take 
this means of expressing our 
appreciation of the work you 
have done during the past year 
to help our company—YOUR 
company. May your many 
birthdays to come be happy 
and joyous ones in every way.” 


Illinois Central 
Gives Folders 
To Visitors 


Everyone who visits a shop, 
roundhouse, or any other phase 
of Illinois Centra] activities is 
presented with a_ thirty-page 
folder entitled Come Back 
Again. The folder carries a 
map of the lines, many illustra- 
tions, and a wealth of histor- 
ical and current information 
about railroading. Among 
other illustrated features is a 
reproduction of the annual 
pass used by Abraham Lincoln, 
when he was I. C. attorney. 
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Give Employees 
All the Facts 
Says Sayles 


Karl M. Sayles, general man- 
ager, Deerfoot Farms Com- 
pany, believes that all em- 
ployees should be constantly 
informed about conditions in 
the company. He advocates a 
plan of taking employees into 
management’s confidence, and 
said in a talk at the New 
England Sales Management 
Conference, “I ‘never want a 
man working under my direc- 
tion to be in a state of fear. 
The answer is to give him the 
facts. We should be concerned 
about what our salesmen or 
workers are thinking. The 
problem of management is to 
translate its convictions into 
terms which individual work- 
ers will understand. 

“I believe firmly that each 
man will think as I do if he 
has the same information I 
have. For people to know what 
they are supposed to do is not 
enough. They are entitled to 
know why. I tell my asso- 
ciates the problems of our busi- 
ness, what our policies are, 
what we are trying to do, why 
and how. I discuss with our 
foremen operating figures, 
costs, sales, investment, etc. I 
do not know of a single case 
where my confidence has been 
violated, and this information 
has been bandied about.” 


Build Good-Will 


| When an employee of the 
e Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Company is late for work and 
is docked the money goes into 
a fund which is used for ex- 
tending relief in cases of dis- 
tress. The distribution of this 
fund is under the control of the 
president of the workers’ or- 
ganization, the vice president 
of the company, and the direc- 
tor of employee relations. 


‘ Roos Brothers, San Fran- 
cisco, like all retail stores, 
receive many applications for 
temporary work at Christmas 
time. To all whose applications 
could not be accepted the com- 
pany sent regrets, thus creat- 


ing good-will 

3 When an employee dies, 
©Je or has a death in his or 
her immediate family, the Ser- 
vel Employees’ Association of 
Servel, Inc., Evansville, sends 
a wreath. 


Framed name cards on 

e every desk indicate by 
colors the length of service of 
every employee in the offices of 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 


Seven Tested Plans Which 


Company of Philadelphia. A 
bulletin board in the lobby in- 
dicates length of service of al! 
employees. Five-year bracket 
are used in both cases. 


Union Central Life In 

e surance Company grant: 

cash, in lieu of vacation ac- 

crued at the time of resigna 

tion, to employees who give tw 

weeks’ notice of intention t 
resign. 


General Shoe Corporatio 

e pays one-half the cost « 
all doctor and hospital bills o: 
employees with two or mor 
years’ service. Plants or a ba 
ket of fruit is sent to all ho 
pitalized employees. Flower 
are sent in case of deaths o 
curring in employees’ immed 


ate families. 
7 Harding’s Restaurants 
e the annual employee part 
give door prizes which consis! 
of—first prize, an extra week's 
vacation with pay; second 
prize, five days’ extra vacatio: 
third prize, three days; « 
down to a sixth prize of o: 
day off with pay. 





The Personnel Man’s Responsibility 


Properly balanced public relations programs invol\ 


every major operating division of a company. Policies 


governing sales, advertising, purchasing, industria! 


relations, finance and office and factory management, 


must be evaluated in terms of the social responsibilities 


of business. In dealing with employee relations, no one 


is better equipped than the personnel executive himself 


to analyze company policies from this viewpoint. H: 


should assume the lead in revising policies and proc: 


dures so that they will conform with the principles o! 


this philosophy of broader responsibility. And certain!’ 


he can be constantly alert to see that such policies a 


actually being observed in the treatment of every c1 


ployee in the organization. If this procedure is no’ 


being followed in the personnel phases of manageme: 


and in every other division of a company’s activities, t! 


chances are it is not yet adequately prepared to st: 


under the spotlight of public inspection. 


—Atvin E. Do 
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Oklahoma Business 


Men Fight Waste 
In Government 


(Continued from page 28) 


was trimmed severely and changed 
into a mere coordinating bureau. 

The weak school aid program, 
originally sponsored by the busi- 
ness men for $8,200,000 annually, 
had jumped to $12,800,000. The 
bill drawn in 1937 gave little 
chance of finding out what really 
happened to the money. In one of 
the most bitter legislative fights in 


B New Toledo Scale office 
| lighted by COMMODORES 


years, in which the most telling | 


argument was that the State 
Chamber couldn’t trace the money, 
the budget was cut to $11,800,000. 

Statistical studies revealed that 
a number of counties had held no 
sale of property for taxes since 
statehood in 1907. Taxes were de- 


linquent as much as twenty years | 
on hundreds of pieces of property, | 
much of it owned by persons well | 


able to pay. 
Local politicians had dodged the 


issue for years. But under the lash | 
of facts developed by business | 


groups, far-seeing legislators who 
were laughed at two years ago 


found the skids greased for meas- — 


ures in 1939 which were designed 


to put teeth into tax collection, and | 


force local officials to act so local 
government could be financed with- 
out calling upon the state. 


The number of gasoline inspec- | 
tors under the state corporation | 


commission was cut from 200 to 28. 


Oklahoma doesn’t even have a | 


balanced budget. It has trouble 


carrying its schools, pensions, re- | 
lief, prisoners, and insane hospital | 
patients—just like other states. | 


Citizens face tax increases to 


take care of the additional services | 


they’re demanding. But Oklahoma 
business men have found they hold 
a good, strong hand, along with 
social reformers and politicians, in 
guiding the evolution of govern- 
ment which is always under way. 
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296 Wakefield Commodores provide an average of 42 foot candles in the 
new offices of the Toledo Scale Company ... to give seeing conditions 


which tend to speed tasks, cut down errors and protect eyes. The Commo- 
dore delivers 86% of the light from the bare bulb by test of Electrical 
Testing Laboratories. And it is soft, glareless light... kind to eyes. Mainte- 
nance costs are low since shade, molded from Plaskon, is easy to clean; 


easier and safer to handle. See for yourself. . . in 


No obligation. 


your office. Novel demonstration takes only a 
jiffy and requires only a floor plug. Write us. lighting. Send 


FREE: A helpful 
booklet on office 


for it. 


rw. WAKEFIELD *<.°° 


300 AMWOOD PARK, VERMILION, OHIO 


| 
| j 
| 





PRIZES contests 


Just off the press—a new de luxe 
Prize Book offering over 1,000 prizes 
for salesmen. Just the thing to build 
your next sales contest around. 

Size 9 by 12 inches, 56 pages with 
16 pages in glorious color, this new 
Prize Book features the “Home Ap- 
peal”—helps get a salesman'’s wife and 
family behind him to win. 

Write on your business letterhead for 
a complimentary copy of this Prize 
Book. We will include a memo with 
complete information on how to run 
a prize plan. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
Prise and Contest Division 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























WHAT ELECTRIC BUSINESS MACHINES MEAN TO YOUR OFFICE 


“| had just 
thirty minutes...” 
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Ar four-thirty the boss gave me a 
stack of letters that had to make the five 
o’clock mail, sure. It was a stack that 
would ordinarily take all afternoon. But—believe it or not—it 
was a cinch! 

‘Into the electric addressing machine went the envelopes— 
then to the envelope sealer—and then away to the postage 
machine which affixed the postage. At five minutes to five the job 
was done!”’ 

It is because electric mailing machines are so speedy and effi- 
cient—thereby saving time and money—that so many business 
men are installing them. These machines often pay for them- 
selves in a short time. 

Have you considered electric addressing, sealing, opening, and 
postage machines for your office? If not, why not call a dealer 
for a demonstration or trial? It may surprise you how much you 
can save. 


We Don’t Make Office Machines—But... 


For years General Electric has been building the motors for 
office devices. And for years users have found that these motors 
are dependable and long lived. Therefore—when you purchase an 
electric office machine make sure that it is equipped with a G-E 
motor. General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


SAVE MONEY WITH ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN OFFICE DEVICES 


nace some 





New 1940 Edition—Entirely Revised | 
1048 PAGES—SHEEPSKIN BOUND—GOLD EDGES | 


New Trends in Marketing Salesmen’s Expense 

Marketing Policies Control 

Unfair Competition Contests and Campaigns | 

Prices and Discounts Sales Bulletins and 

Special Sales Publications 
Inducements Conferences and 

Market Determination Conventions 

Sales Budgeting Sales Forms and 

Sales Organization Contracts 

Compensation of Sales The Advertising 
Executives Appropriation 

Securing Salesmen Advertising Agencies 

Selecting Salesmen Advertising Media 


PRICE $7.50—SENT ON APPROVAL 
(Illinois 3% Sales Tax added when applicable) 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














When the President 
Says, “Let's See 
the Figures” 


(Continued from page 15) 


of confidential information being 
widely distributed. 

Clark T. Morse, president of 
the American Blower Company of 
Detroit, uses a simple daily sum- 
mary report which is a summary 
of orders, shipments and collec- 
tions. This is a printed form, with 
a line for each day of the month 
and spaces to show daily orders, 
total orders, daily shipments, 
and total shipments, daily collec- 
tions and total collections. It also 
shows unfilled orders at the begin- 
ning of the month, orders booked, 
total orders, shipments and can- 
cellations, and the unfilled orders 
at the end of the month. Mr. 
Morse comments on other reports: 

“Supporting the daily summary 
in more detail, we keep what we 
call a ‘chart book’ which has a 
variety of running curves on sta- 
tistical data. It is not in any 
printed form and cannot be re- 
produced, and it probably would 
not serve for someone else.” 

Here Mr. Morse has put his 
finger on the most important 
phase of control reports for the 
chief executive. What is impor- 
tant for one man to know may be 
of no more than mere passing in- 
terest for another executive in an 
other line of business. Inventory. 
in some businesses, is of all-con- 
suming importance. In another 
business, inventory is minor; in 
still another business, advances to 
salesmen may be of no particula: 
importance, whereas in a differen! 
business the money being advanced 
daily to salesmen can quickly 
reach totals which will vitally af 
fect sales costs unless carefull) 
watched. Recently, one compan) 
noticed that overdrafts by sales 
men for the years of 1937, 1938 
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and 1939 totaled almost the same 
as profits for the year. In 1940 
this company is making a con- 
centrated effort to minimize losses 
on this item, in the hope of bring- 
ing profits up to a more reason- 
able figure. 

Last year there was an Illinois 
company which constantly needed 
more money from the bank. The 
bank felt that this company’s line 
of credit was already at the break- 
ing point and sent a man in to 
study operations. He could not 
discover what was wrong until he 
asked for a monthly report on 
purchases. He quickly saw that, 
in relation to sales, purchases were 
too high. Then it developed that 
the executives in charge of pur- 
chasing were convinced that prices 
were going much higher and that 
here was a great opportunity to 
earn a big inventory profit. 

When purchases were reduced 
to a point where they were buy- 
ing only for immediate needs, the 
company no longer needed capital. 
No one in the company had ever 
realized how inventory was piling 
up and eating up working capital, 
although all the top executives 
were aware that purchases were 
running ahead of immediate needs 
but none of them knew the exact 
relation of purchases to sales. 

Every executive must work out 
for himself the reports he needs, 
but there is one point which is 
worth special attention, because it 
is the one vital point which enables 
an executive to put his finger on 
difficulties or future trouble. It is 
—design reports which show the 
relation of all figures to each 
other, so that when some phase of 
the business gets out of hand it is 
immediately apparent. Are sales 
costs too high? Then the top 
executive’s report should make this 
clear. Is inventory piling up? Then 
the report should spotlight this 
fact. Are past due receivables in- 
creasing when compared with last 
year? The report should show this 
and the executive can quickly learn 
the reason if it is not apparent. 
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A THOUSAND WAYS TO MAKE $1000 


Tells how hundreds of men and women have made 
money on the side or started a business of their own. 
Gives you the information needed to start a similar 
business. Includes a special exclusive directory, “Sources 
of Supply,” a most valuable and much sought after 
feature. 

Starting a ‘“‘Flower-a-Day” Service Selling Your Services 
A Post Card Advertising Business Selling Your Ideas 
Promoting a Small Business Beekeeping for Profit 
Roadside Stand Opportunities Style Scouting with a 
A Storeless Shoe Business Camera 

Things You Can Make and Sell Mrs. Fox's Mink Ranch 


478 PAGES—5% x 8% INCHES—CLOTH BOUND 
PRICE $2.50 


(Illinois 3% Sales Tax added when applicable) 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















They’re too messy to read 


“Too bad, Jimmy! You'll have 
to re-run all these copies. 





DON’T LET MESSY COPIES kill the usefulness 
of your stencil duplicator. Use Hammermill 
Mimeograph Paper. It gives you clean, sharp 
copies without smudge or blur...as many as 5000 
readable copies from one stencil. You can write 
on it with your pen, and the ink won’t feather. 
Test Hammermill Mimeograph free. Mail cou- 
pon for 100-sheet packet plus ‘“‘Good Stencil 
Duplicating’’—a booklet of tips on how to get 
better results from your stencil equipment. 


4a 
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LOOK FOR THIS Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 


WATER MARK 


MIMEOGRAPH PAPER 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HAMMERMILL BOND 


As operators of a - 
Stencil Duplicator . . . we would like to test 
Hammermill Mimeograph. Please send 100 
sheet packet and ““Good Stencil Duplicating.” 

(Students and outside U. S., 50¢) 





Name —__ 


Position —._ 
(Please attach to your company letterhead) 














Are We Training 
Salesmen to Be 
Yes Men? 


(Continued from page 25) 


writes complaining that prices in 
his industry have been cut and 
slashed until there is little hope of 
earning a profit. He tells us that 
many of the biggest customers are 
selling large quantities of finished 
products for precious little more 
than raw material and labor cost. 

There may be world-wide eco- 
nomic conditions which have 


THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE AND brought this industry to such a 
PREPARATION FOR BUSINESS sad state of affairs, but more than 


: likely the truth is that the sales- 
Monmouth College believes there are particular advantages to be gained in F . ‘ ; sd 
securing training in accounting, business administration, business law, invest- men of the industry have been led 
ments and finance, and other courses preparatory to business, in a good college around by the nose by their sales 
of liberal arts. In such a college the courses with direct vocational value are r ° ‘ 
accompanied by others which provide the fundamentals of a liberal education, managers until they have not th: 
and the educational policy is designed to develop not routine workers but men spine of a jellyfish. Thev have been 
who are resourceful and independent in their thinking. - ° 


In addition to thorough courses in subjects which prepare for a business career, countenanced always to keep smil- 
Monmouth offers: ing. They have been told to adopt 


1. An atmosphere of culture and scholarship. a cheerful, optimistic attitude. 
2. Person y 
' al contact between student and teacher. They have been urged not to arguc 
3. Direct supervision. : rn 
with customers. They have been 


4. An opportunity to develop leadership by participating in the activities , , 
of college life. instructed on a thousand pages of 


5S. A situation which inspires each student to do his best because his work sales manuals to be polite and tact- 
and his college activities are known to the whole college community. ful to all and sundry customers 
c Co . 


For further information write The result is, that when a customer 
President James Harper Grier states a price that he will pay and 


MONMOUTH COLLEGE bluntly says, “Take it or leave it,” 


the salesman agrees to “take it up 
850 E. Broad inoi . ‘ 
wpemese : Monmouth, Silineis with the house,” and having done 


so, he actually admits that the 
$12.00 A MONTH house is more than willing to in- 


covers the cost of a one-inch display adver- | po COSMOPOLITAN === dulge in a bit of horse trading. 


tisement in American Business, provided COMFORT Once a company begins “negotiat- 
the order calls for twelve consecutive ae : ‘ 
insertions; less than twelve insertions the when you visit ing” on prices, the buyer has the 


costis $14.00. NEW YORK whip hand and the price structure 
CAN YOU USE EXTRA CHECKS? You'll like the Great Northern for totters like Galento under a blow 


its ea a decorated rooms 
Our Mass Mailer clients do not compete with ——for its popular priced restaurant 4 . 
you but will be glad to send you substantial -— ber... where i ys cock. from the Brown Bomber. 
checks — through us — for addressing their ails are “just-so!”” Located in the *} io 
empty envelopes or stuffed mail to YOUR lists “FASHIONABLE FIFTIES,” you'll Just before Chi istmas, a big 


(if they are responsive). YOU can PROFIT! find easy access to Radio City and , ; a 
New York's smartest shopping and wholesaler called a Chicago manu 


Send us full details on YOUR lists TODAY! amusement centers. Yes... you'll facturer and asked for a price on 
MOSELY SELECTIVE LIST SERVICE like the GREAT NORTHERN! <i ne pM fa 
230 Congress St. Dept. AB-3 Boston, Mass. ROOM AND BATH ve hundred expensive desk spe 
For One from $2.50 cialties to be used as Christmas 
For Two from $3.50 


























remembrances for selected cus 
HOTEL tomers. When the manufacture 


jHotel ‘bennox | GREAT NORTHERN quoted the price, the wholesaler 


W said, “But that is your regula: 
_— 118 WEST 57th STREET | price. We do not pay regular 
PRIVATE BATH NEW YORK CITY ; 


Io ttcteiOn prices for anything. Figure out a 


WHERELL WE STAY IN ST. LOUIS ?| 
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special discount for us and we can 
talk business.” 

“There is no special discount for 
you, or anyone else. All I can say 
to you,” answered the manufac- 
turer, “is that I will give you my 
personal assurance that the price 
I have quoted you is as low as any 
other buyer in America will pay 
for the same items in a quantity 
of five hundred.” 

The wholesaler declared that he 
would see the buyer in hell before 
he paid such a price, but a few 
days later the order arrived in the 
morning mail, at the exact terms 
quoted by the manufacturer. A 
short time afterward, the manu- 
facturer met the wholesaler at a 
luncheon club and the wholesaler 
said, “You folks are pretty high 
handed, aren’t you?” 

“Not at all—just honest enough 
not to sell you at one price and 
someone else at a lower price.” 

“Well, you can’t blame us for 
trying, can you?” said the whole- 
saler, laughing. And that was all 
there was to the transaction. 

The salesman who speaks firmly 
is, in many cases, the only sales- 
man to whom anyone pays any at- 
tention today. No sales manager 
in his right mind would, for one 
moment, encourage salesmen to be 
tactless, belligerent, or arbitrary 
in dealing with customers and 
prospects, but for the past few 
years it seems that we have talked 
and written so much about stay- 
ing out of arguments with cus- 
tomers and so strongly urged 
salesmen to be tactful that many 
salesmen have mistaken this advice 
for evidence that the company 
wants them to adopt a policy of 
“yesing” and fawning before all 
buyers and prospects. 

Here is another case. A salesman 
has been dickering with a prospect 
for a rather large insurance policy. 
The salesman knew in his own mind 
that he had the policy sold, but the 
prospect seemed to enjoy putting 
him off, and keeping the salesman 
on the anxious seat. One day the 
prospect told the salesman to come 
back in about three or four weeks 
to see him about the policy. 
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“You told me that a month ago. 
Now, I am not coming back any 
more. In fact, I wash my hands of 
this case, for I am not going to 
take the chance of having to face 
your wife some day and admit to 
her that I let you put off buying 
a policy to protect her and your 
children until it was too late. In 
fact, I am going to leave now and 
call her and tell her that I have 
done all I can, and to absolve me 
from any blame in not helping you 
give her the protection she de- 
serves.” . 

“Oh, now, you wouldn’t do any- 
thing like that.” 

“The hell I wouldn’t. I have 
called on you enough. I have given 
you all the facts and you insist on 
putting this vital matter further 
and further into the future, and I 
wash my hands of the whole busi- 
ness. Good luck to you and to your 
wife. She may need good luck, for 
that is about all that you'are leav- 
ing her.” 

With that the salesman laughed, 
just to show he wasn’t mad, and 
started for the door. But he never 
reached the door. The prospect 
called him back. 

“Come back here, you big egg, 
and write up my application,” said 
the prospect. Now it is self-evident 
that every salesman cannot talk 
in this frank manner to the aver- 
age prospect. But if he is a good 
salesman he can. And the truth is 
that we are passing up a lot of 
business just because we are afraid 
to teach our salesmen to get right 
down to brass tacks with pros- 
pects. Nothing short of a plain 
“talking to,” such as this insur- 
ance prospect received, would have 
turned the trick. He would have 
kept on putting off a namby- 
pamby salesman until doomsday. 
All the tact, ‘yesing,’ fawning, 
and palavering in the world would 
not have closed the deal for that 
particular insurance policy. 

Let’s leave the business of fawn- 
ing, “yesing,” and being overly 
polite and solicitous to bell boys, 
red caps, and waiters. Salesmen 
must be men, unafraid to speak 
their piece when the time comes. 





What Makes 


People Buy 
Your 
Product? 


If you really knew what makes 
people buy your product you 
might get a surprise. There is 
often a good deal of difference be- 
tween what the sales department 
thinks sells a product and what 
makes people buy it. 


To find that difference, to analyse 
it and to act on it, may be worth 
hundreds, even thousands of dol- 
lars to a forward looking manu- 
facturer. 


There’s a highfalutin name for 
this process of finding out what 
makes people buy your product. 
Advertising experts call it “Con- 
sumer Research.” But actually a 
more appropriate title would be 
“Sales Commonsense.” 


Find out what makes people buy 
your product. Then give them 
more of it! It isn’t hard to do and 
the cost is quite modest. It may 
be one of the most profitable 
business investments you have 
ever made. 


Write today for information on how you 
can find out what makes people buy your 
product to 


BUSINESS RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


(ESTABLISHED 1920) 


79 West Monroe Street 
CHICAGO 
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TERT MONTH», BUSTIESS 


APRIL: SPECIAL EVENTS 








All Fools’ Day. Conservation Week (1-7). 


Hall aluminum patent issued, 1889. U.S. Mint es- 
tablished, 1792. Hans Christian Andersen born, 
1805. 

Radio telephone service between U.S. and Argen- 
tina, Chile and Uruguay opened, 1930. Washing- 
ton Irving born, 1783. 

United States flag adopted by Congress, 1818. 
Ponce de Leon landed in Florida, 1512. World 
Bridge Olympics held throughout the country. 
British Museum originated, 1753. The Mayflower 
sailed on return trip to England, 1621. 

Army Day. U.S. entered World War, 1917. Peary 
discovered North Pole, 1909. Washington elected 
president of the U.S., 1789. Elihu Yale born, 1649. 


William Wordsworth born, 1770. 

American Toy Fair, N.Y. (8-20). Louisiana joined 
the Union, 1812. 

LaSalle reached the mouth of the Mississippi 
River, 1682. 

U.S. Patent Office established, 1790. Letters Pat- 
ent issued to the Virginia Company, 1606. 


Charles Evans Hughes born, 1862. 


ase 


Henry Clay born, 1777. Union Jack made English 
national flag, 1606. 


Thomas Jefferson, 3rd president, born, 1743. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company organized, 1846. 
Pan-AMERICAN Day. Science and Engineering 
Fair, N.Y. (14-20). Humane Sunday. Be-Kind-to- 
Animals Anniversary (14-20). 


National Garden Week (15-20). National Foot 
Health Week (15-20). 

First Rock Island Railroad train out of Chicago 
reached its terminal at Peru, Ind., 1853. 


Boston News Letter, the first permanent newspaper 
in America established, 1704. J. Pierpont Morgan 
born, 1837. 


Paul Revere and William Dawes made their 


famous ride, 1775. Earthquake and fire in San 
Francisco, 1906. 


Patriot’s Day in Maine and Massachusetts. 


Bacon’s rebellion, 1676. New York adopted state 
constitution, 1777. 

Josh Billings born, 1818. Spanish-American War 
began, 1898. U.S. recognized Cuban independ- 
ence, 1898. 

J. Sterling Morton, founder of “Arbor Day,” 
born, 1832. Pittsburgh incorporated as a borough, 
1794. Accident and Health Insurance Week 
(22-27). 


Passover—first day. James Buchanan, 15th Presi- 
dent, born, 1791. Stephen Douglas born, 1813. 


Library of Congress founded, 1800. Act of Con 
gress provided for removal of U.S. Government to 
Washington, D.C., 1800. 


National Hardware Open House (25-May 4). First 
around-the-world telephone conversation, 1935 


Pennsylvania Relay Carnival (26-27). Confeder 
ate Memorial Day in Florida, Alabama, Georgia, 
and Mississippi. 


National Boys’ and Girls’ Week (27-May 4). Na 
tional Fisherman’s Week (27-May 4). U.S. Grant, 
18th President, born, 1822. Samuel Morse, in- 
ventor of telegraphy, born, 1791. John James 
Audubon born, 1780. 


National Better Homes Week (28-May 4). Day- 
LIGHT Savinc Beers. Maryland entered the 
Union, 1788. James Monroe, 5th President, born. 
1758. 


National Baby Week (29-May 4). 


Louisiana Purchase made, 1803. George Washing 
ton inaugurated first president, 1789. 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


American Assoc. for Health and Physical Education, Chicag: 

American Assoc. of Petroleum Geologists, Chicago 

American Ceramic Society, Toronto, Ontario. (Week of Apr. 7 

American College of Physicians, Cleveland 

American Hardware Manufacturers Assoc., 80th semi-annua! 
convention, and the 50th anniversary convention of the 
Southern Hardware Jobbers Assoc., West Palm Beach, Fla 

American Newspaper Publishers Assoc., N. Y. C. 

American Supply and Machinery Manufacturers Assoc., Inc., 
Dallas 

American Toy Fair, N. Y. C. 


5 American Water Works Assoc., Kansas City, Mo. 


Assoc. of Marine Underwriters of the U. S., N. Y. C. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washington 
(April 30-May 2) 

Coal Convention and Exposition, 17th Annual, Cincinnati 
(April 29-May 3) 

Family Welfare Assoc. of America, Cleveland 


5 Folding Paper Box Assoc. of America, Chicago 


Mid-West Power Conference, Chicago 


} National Assoc. of College Stores, Chicago 


National Assoc. of Piano Manufacturers—Sales Clinic, Memphi 
National Consumer Education Conference, Columbia, Mo. 
National Fire Waste Council, Washington 

National Knitted Outerwear Assoc., N. Y. C. 

National Petroleum Assoc., Cleveland 

National Supply and Machinery Distributors Assoc., Dalla: 


1- 2 Official Leather Opening and Style Conference for Fall 1940 
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conducted jointly by the Tanners Council of America an 
the National Shoe Retailers Assoc., N. Y. C. 
Premium Advertising Assoc. of America, Chicago. (April 29- 


¢ 


Society for the Advancement of Management, Cleveland 
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Dollar Wages Are Only 


Dart of Workers’ 


WEEN work for two wages, a dol- 
lar wage and a mental wage. 

: the race of life, after the first 

uarter, the mental wage passes 
ie dollar return in importance. 

This is the belief of R. E. 

amill, general superintendent of 

.e Marvil Package Company, 

aurel, Delaware, who has said 

discovered early in life “that 
ir play is the first cubit of busi- 

‘ss management.” 

Still in his early fifties, Mr. 

amill has carried the multiple 

sponsibilities of one of the larg- 

t wood package plants in the 

ast for several years. Ambitious 

become a teacher in his early 

ars, he was bitterly disappointed 
when, at the age of fourteen, con- 
litions in his home made it im- 
perative that he leave school and 
take up a full-time job in a box 
factory. One of the first things he 
earned was that every worker 
vorth his salt keenly desired the 
pprobation of the boss (the men- 
tal wage). 

Mr. Hamill asks and answers 
this question: “What is the hard- 
est problem of management today? 
Obviously, to find men and women 
who are ambitious enough to ac- 
cept responsibility. It has been the 
problem in every one of the ten 
jobs that I have held in my forty 
years in American business. The 
most difficult problem facing man- 
agement today is to instill craft 
interest in the worker’s attitude 
toward his job. 

“To generate pride and happi- 
ness in their jobs, that is the goal. 
And to my way of thinking, this 
can be attained only when man- 
agement shows its workers that it 
differentiates them from machines. 

“Every man has an inherent de- 
sire to be useful. If industry will 
make the effort to unleash this 
power, endeavor to fan rather than 
stifle the flame of purposeful liv- 
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Pay 


ing, this force alone would make 
depressionsimpossible, Life becomes 
lean and bitter when purpose and 
personal attainment go unrecog- 
nized. It is recognition rather than 
attainment which oils the inner 
gears of human incentive. __ 
“The only reasons that business 
has been called hard is because 
business men have not practiced 
the basic principles of being kind, 
helpful, 
those who are working for them. 
We must 
their problems from their view- 
point. The way to show employees 
that management is truly inter- 
ested in their success is to guide 


and charitable toward 


sympathetically view 


and counsel them in their work. 

“Obviously, I do not mean pa- 
ternalism, or emotional gush. My 
reason rests on human nature. The 
desire to be important, to do well, 
and to be outstanding is at the 
core of life itself.” 

Today Mr. Hamill sees the fore- 
man as the most important man 
in industry. He agrees with those 
who recognize the dual functions 
of the foreman. He knows that the 
foreman serves as the mouthpiece 
for the worker to management, as 
well as the mouthpiece for convey- 
ing the objectives of management 
to the worker. 

As a check against his plant 
operations, a few years ago Mr. 
Hamill called in the technicians of 
one of the best-known time-study 
organizations in the world. Care- 
fully they traced each operation 
in the Laurel plant. Their final re- 
port sounded like an endorsement 
of Hamill’s philosophy: “So care- 
fully have you arranged to make 
every man’s job appear important 
to him that we have no single in- 
stance to recommend whereby the 
machine operations could be in any 
way speeded up or improved, or 
the efficiency of the human equa- 
tion raised.” 


— -— 
| costs | | PROFITS 


| APPROPRIATIONS 


AUDITS | 


| POLICIES | 
PLANS FOR 
FINANCING 


Become an 
Expert Accountant 


The Profession That Pays 

Thedemand forskilled aecountants—men who 
really know their business—is increasing. The 
new national and state legislation is requiring of 
business—both big and small—much more in matters 
relating to Auditing, Cost Accounting, Business Law, 
Organization, Management, Finance. Men who prove 
their qualifications in this important field are pro- 
moted to responsible executive positions—given an 
opportunity to earn real salaries. The range is from 
$2,000 to $10,000 a year—even to higher income figures. 


Send for Free Book— 
“Accountancy, the Profession that Pays” 


Why let the other fellow walk away with the better 
job, when right in your own home you may equip 
yourself for a splendid future in this profitable grow- 
ing profession? 

Preliminary knowledge of bookkeeping is unneces- 
sary. Our free book on accountancy fully explains 
how we train you from the ground up, or from where 
you now are, according to your individual needs. 
Low cost; easy terms. 

The facts about the new LaSalle training in Ac- 
countancy and the opportunities in this highly prof- 
itable field are clearly outlined in a 48-page book 
which LaSalle will send you free. 

The man in earnest to get ahead will find this 
coupon a most profitable aid to progress. If you 
have the urge and the will to increase your income, 
clip and mail the coupon NOW. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 
Dept. 347-HR Chicago 
I would welcome details of the 
new opportunities in accounting, to- 
gether with copy of “Accountancy, 
the Profession that Pays,”” without 
obligation. 


© 
OHigherAccountancy 

Other LaSalle Opportunities: 

LaSalle opens the way to success in 

every important field of business. Ifinter- 

ested inone of the fields below, check and mail, 


OBusiness Management OLaw—Degree of LL.B. 

OModern Salesmanship ©Commercial Law 

OTraffic Management OModern Business Cor- 

ORailway Accounting respondence 

OIndustrial Management CExpert Bookkeeping 

OStenography-Stenotypy 0 C.P.A. Coaching 
OCredit and Collection Correspondence 


Name. - - 


Present Position 


All rooms with both— 
redio reception 








INFORMATION FURNISHED 
The source of supply for any product or 
service you need will be supplied free by 
the publishers of AMERICAN BUSINESS, 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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INTRODUCING First Steps in Setting Up 


‘OFFICE VALET 
anyone can afford 


Here is a new, smart, 
compact wardrobe fixture 
by Peterson which re- 
places the awkward and 
invariably overloaded cos- 
tumer. Accommodates six 
people; outer garments, 
hats, overshoes and um- 
brellas, too! 

Sturdy, steel construction, 
ventilated and individual. 
ly divided hat shelves. 
30 inches wide and 6% 
feet high. Choice of three 
baked enamel colors. S-6 
is a single unit or you 
can get a double Valet 
(2 sided) D-12 for 12 
people. 

+ 


Individual Hat Shelves 
Ventilated and Dustless 
Umbrella-Overshoe Rack 


Rigid, Non-Tipping 
+ 


Write today for Circular from checkroom 
equipment headquarters. 


VOGEL PETERSON CO., INC. 


“The Checkroom People” 
1806 N. Wolcott Ave. Chieago, U.S.A. 


Help Busy Men 
Avoid Fatigue 


HIS message about Harter Chairs 

and good posture is especially di- 
rected to business executives, pro- 
fessional men and office workers in 
general. 


Health authorities agree that cor- 
rect posture is highly desirable, from 
the standpoint of physical well be- 
ing. They declare that correct pos- 
ture helps avoid fatigue and increase 
efficiency. 

Harter Posture Chairs are designed 
to make good sitting posture easy and 
natural—to encourage desk workers 
to sit erect and comfortably relaxed. 
They also offer support where it is 
most needed—at the small of the back. 


There is a Harter Posture Chair for 
every type of seated work —for ex- 
ecutive, office or factory use. Write 
for catalog. The Harter Corporation, 
Sturgis, Michigan. 


HARTER 
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A Budget Program 


(Continued from page 32) 


7. Budget Committee 
(A) The duties of the budget 
committee shall be as follows: 
(1) Approval and accept- 
ance of original and revised 
budgets. 
(2) Approval of special non- 
budgeted items. 
(3) To hold regular meet- 
ings for the following pur- 
poses: 
(a) Items (1) and (2); 
(b) comparison of monthly 
reports of actual results 
with budgets. (These meet- 
ings would be held after 
monthly financial figures 
are available and _ before 
meetings of Board of Di- 
rectors) ; (c) general com- 
pany planning. 
(B) The following shall con- 
stitute the budget committee: 
(1) President; (2) 
tive vice president ; (3) treas- 
urer; (4) secretary; (5) 
controller; (6) sales man- 
ager; (7) general manager; 
manufacturing division; (8) 
director of purchases. 
8. Presentation of Budget Results 


The usual financial, operating, 
and expense reports prepared by 
the accounting department will 
show actual results compared with 
budget estimates. These reports 
should be studied carefully to 
determine the amounts of and 
reasons for the variation from 
anticipated results. This will serve 
as a valuable guide for the suc- 
ceeding period and in developing 
any places where correction or 
adjustment is needed for the suc- 
cessful operation of the budget. 

9. Budget Methods and Forms 

The controller will prepare de- 
| tailed procedures and necessary 
| forms for all budget units as de- 


execu- 


fined in Section 3. This will insu: 

their being set up on a standai 

and uniform basis, thus facilita 

ing their inclusion in the mast: 

budgets. 

10. Expenditures Not Covered b 
the Budget 


The general policy of the con 
pany is that no expenditure nx 
included in the budget be incurre:|! 
until it has had the approval « 
the budget committee. Exception 
may be made to this where the 
amounts are nominal, or where a 
thority and discretion may ha 
been granted to certain divisio: 
up to specified amounts by speci: 
rulings of the budget committ« 
In the case of emergency items 
that cannot wait for regular mee: 
ings of the budget committee, 
quick approval can be obtained 
by an informal poll of the com 
mittee, or by subsequent ratifics 
tion at a committee meeting if t! 
situation justifies. 


11. General 


In this installation of a budg- 
et procedure, the corporation is 
adopting a practice which is now 
being followed by many of the 
most successful companies in thie 
country. The keenness of compe 
tion, the high cost of doing busi- 
ness, the many taxes and other 
burdens now thrown on industry, 
necessitate very careful planning 
of all operations, together with 
close control and great econo: 
in expenditures, if profitable 
sults are to be obtained. While the 
preparation of these budgets ma 
appear at first to be burdenson 
it is believed that the results 
tained, as well as the greater 
terest resulting from planning 
work and checking the actual 
sults against the plan, will more 
than compensate for any ext’ 
work involved. 
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Have you found a better way to perform some management activity? This depart- 
ment is a clearing house of ideas and methods that short-cut routine or increase 
sales. Regular space rates will be paid upon publication for each contribution used 





l. Builds Special-Purpose 
Desk for Underwriters 


Insurance underwriters often have 
many cases on which they are working, 
or have many papers which are so cur- 
rent that it is impossible to send them 
to files or unhandy to keep them any- 
where but on desks. To eliminate the 
vast piles of paper usually found on 
underwriters’ desks, Standard Accident 
Insurance Company of Detroit has de- 
signed a special type of desk with four 
bins in the front where papers may be 
kept until work on them is completed. 
This clears the top of the desk for work, 
leaving increased working space for the 
underwriter, instead of cluttering up the 
desk top with quantities of papers 

One bin is used for outgoing files and 
nother for incoming. The other two bins 
may be used for whatever purposes the 
underwriter chooses. One is usually for 
work which is not to be rushed, but 
which can be handled at any time. The 
only permanent equipment on top of the 
underwriters’ desks consists of a tele- 
phone, pen desk sets, and calendars. 
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2. This Plan Helps Obtain 
House Organ News 


Armstrong Cork Company publishes a 
house organ called The Armstrong 
Wholesaler, and like all other such ven- 
tures, it is in constant need of newsy 
copy and pictures. To encourage sales- 
men to pass on news items of interest 
L. K. Hagaman, editor, has devised a 
plan to encourage contributors. It is 
called the “Wholesaler Newsgram,” and 
is a letter-sized sheet on which we find 
the following copy: “Use this blank in 
reporting news items for The Armstrong 
Wholesaler. Hardly a day passes but 
that you do something that would make 
news for the ‘Wholesaler.’ ” 

At the bottom of the page there are 
spaces for the salesman to fill in, telling 
whether or not pictures are available, 
who reported the story, company name, 
title, and address. On the back of the 
sheet there are a number of instruction 
paragraphs telling what kind of news is 
wanted, plus the suggestion that sales- 
men look out for ideas for another 
Armstrong house organ, Linoleum Logic. 


3. dJergens Plan for 
Recording Visitors 


It is often necessary to get in touch 
with salesmen or other plant and office 
visitors after they have left the office. 
All too often when these visitors are 
needed, it develops that they have failed 
to leave a business card, their local ad- 
dress, or telephone number. 

So that any visitor who may be needed 
can be found quickly, the Andrew Jer- 
gens Company, Cincinnati soap and cos- 
metic producer, asks each visitor to the 
company’s office to fill out a “Visitor’s 
Service Card” which has blanks for the 
following information: Name, title, com- 
pany, address, registered at (hotel), to 
see Mr.—, reason for interview. These 
cards are filed and are easily accessible 
if the visitor is wanted again. 





AUTOMOBILE TAM & BUS ROUTES 


MCCANDUSH LITHOGRAPH CORPORATION 
PROAAPHERS OF FOSTEES & ADWEF Tune Orman 
Omens) Ave saak @ SrURAeY SmMeT mom Rom yee 
Feaeeome RADU ae 


WAYNE seNeT ION 
~ STATION 


<n Ave. « 

, von a STA 
* yo posRer 

i HBRANICRON AVES” 











Distributed by McCandlish Lithograph 
Corporation, Philadelphia, to sales- 
men and others who may want to visit 
the company, this map shows direct 
routes to the plant by automobile, 
taxi, or bus, and saves visitors much 
time and bother inguiring the way 
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Sorter and Duplicator 
Combined 


A COMBINATION rotary gelatin dupli- 
cator and automatic sorter has been de- 
veloped by Autocopy, Inc. The duplica- 
tor can produce from ten to one hun- 
dred copies from one original, in one to 
eight colors, and can be used for any 
kind of forms or reports where sev- 
eral copies are needed. It is applicable 
in order procedure, billing, price sheets, 
production orders, layouts, quotations, 
and many other departments of business 
routine. Masters and copies are ap- 
plied to the gelatin with a continuous 
forward rolling motion, and stripping is 
a direct follow-through operation in the 
same direction for uniformity of all 
overcontact. 

The predetermined sorting control has 
a finger touch, master control keyboard. 
One to ten copies may be placed in any 
bin, and the number of bins available 
can be varied with the needs of the 
business for which the Autocopy machine 
is to be used. In sorting, bins may be 
skipped, alternated, or arranged for odd 
or uniform sorting, all done automati- 
cally and controlled by the keyboard 
shown in the illustration above. 

The machine is electrically operated, 
but may be hand fed when desired. Flat 
table feed platform provides full visi- 
bility. A stationary margin bar simpli- 
fies correct positioning of the form on 
sheets, and insures perfect registration 
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and uniform margins on the copies. A 
finger and thumb lever control allows the 
operator to regulate the speed of de- 
livery from 44 to 65 copies per minute 
while in motion. 


Photochemical Printer 
For Mimeographing 


A NEW brilliant light source, develo, 
by A. B. Dick Company, maker 
Mimeograph duplicators, has_ recer 
made possible the making of duplic 
copies of line drawings in quantity. 
exposure to this light in the ph 
chemical printer, any opaque drawing 
translucent cloth or paper can be tra 
ferred to a sensitized stencil sheet. A 
size drawing up to 714 by 14 inches 
paper not larger than 81% by 16 in 
can be reproduced. In this way 
number of black and white copies « 
drawing may be made on a regi 
Mimeograph duplicator. 

The photochemical stencil sheet 
treated with a sensitizing solution, 
lowed to dry, and then inserted in 
photochemical printer for exposure. 
stencil is then laid on the photochem 
developing plate and moistened wit! 
damp sponge until development is c 
pleted. The whole process of prepar 
the stencil drawing in this manner 
quires about twenty minutes. The 
veloped stencil can then be attac 
to the Mimeograph @uplicator and coy) 
run off as desired. 

The portable printer, developing p! 
and all necessary accessories ex 
chemicals and stencils are included in 
original assembly. 
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Burroughs Typewriter 
Addressing Machine 


A SPECIALLY designed addressing 
machine, announced by Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Company, provides for 
work where a limited number of repeat 
mailings to the same names does not 
warrant the use of address plates or 
stencils. 

This new Burroughs front-insertion 
typewriter addressing machine permits 
the envelope contents to be inserted in 
advance, so there will be no delay in 
mailing after addressing. 

Forms are dropped in the machine’s 
front-feed chute and alignment is auto- 
matic. In the case of cards, empty en- 
velopes, labels, etc., several copies can 
be placed in the chute at one time and 
each removed as completed. The chute 
may have one or more depth limits for 
various size forms, or for writing in 
different positions. Quick-action pres- 
bail locks the forms in place, 
eliminating “slipping” and “shadowing.” 
Electric carriage return, electric platen 
Spacing, and electric capital shift, par- 
ticularly adapted to addressing work, 
are features of this machine, and any 
Styie of type can be furnished. 


sure 
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File Fastening Device 
Tio Save Space 


REMINGTON RAND has produced a 
file fastener that will hold two classes 
of papers and at the same time take no 
more space than a regular, single file 
fastener. The Twinpakt Fastener has a 
single metal back which supports two 
sets of prongs—one set for original rec- 
ords and the longer set for supporting 
papers. It may be placed in any position 
and is self-riveted through a _ folder- 
flap. 

Twinpakt file folders may be equipped 
with either one or two Twinpakts. In 
this way a single folder will segregate 
as many as four classifications of papers 
or records. 





Don’t Stop to Figure! Just 
Tip the Card —and Copy! 


MEILICKE PAYROLL 
CALCULATORS 


“Pay Answers” as required in the 
Act,” in either 


show 
“Fair Labor Standards 
14 or 1/10 hour steps. 


(a) Earnings at regular rate of pay for the total 
time worked. 

b) Extra earnings for overtime at one-half the 
regular rate. 

(ec) Total earnings for the total time worked. 

We know the Calculator will please you, so we ask 

the privilege of sending one for a 10-Day Trial. 

Simply state your rate range and your choice of 

hour divisions. 

THE MEILICKE LINE INCLUDES: 
Payroll Calculators Interest Calculators 
Dictaform for Letters Freight Calculators 
Yard Goods Calculators Lumber Calculators 
Unit Basis Calculators Coal Calculators 
Electric Bill Extenders Price Checkers 
Discount Calculators Telephone Indexes 


Meilicke Systems, Inc. 


| 3470 N. Clark Street Chicago, anne 











SELF-INKING ae 


ATHnT COLI id ee 


Cuts 
Builds trade, sales, memberships. Prints 


printing-postage costs 


writing—typing—cartoons—2, 


70%. 


to 


4,000 Clear, Clean Copies to 1 filling. 
Handy Case—Printing Base for exact 


registration. Guaranteed. 
FREE SUPPLIES! 


Order from this 


AD, get 2 Tubes Ink—6 Stencils—Scope for tracing— 


Stylus—Correction Fluid. Order Now! 
THE HEYER CORPORATION 


927 W. Jackson Blvd., Dept. C-1, Chicago, 


vVvvvvyvi 
EASIER 


on the 


EYES! 


Soft, diffused, 
ideal lighting 
for executive 
desks and for 
general office 
use; also for 
color matching 
in retail stores. 
Eliminates 
eye-strain on 
details. More 
light per watt 


—cooler light. PRICED AS LOW AS $10! 
FLUORESCENT LAMPS 


Many attractive styles and finishes. Floor stand with 
swinging arm, clamp-on styles—for unlimited uses. 


FARIES MFG. CO. 
S. Robert Schwartz Div. 
1044 E. Grand Decatur, Ill. 
. 
Sartes Lamp 
LEADERS IN STYLE AND 
LIGHTING EFFICIENCY SINCE 1880 
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Photo Copying Machine 


Paper Drills 





EXACT PHOTO COPIES 





The Kectigraph Machine ogg copies exactly an} 
thing typed, written or drawn. Enlarges or reduce: es 
Easy to operate. Saves time and money. Avoid loss 
by photo copying valuable documents and records. 
Photo copies are accepted as legal evidence. Let 
1s show you the economy of photo copy process for 
vour specific business. Write for details 
THE RECTIGRAPH DIVISION of 
THE HALOID COMPANY 
112 Haloid St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Steel Guide Tabs 








Unbreakablespring jaws 

clamp them firmly to cards but 

permit removal or rearrangement 

Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue. green, yellow, pink or red 

insertable labels in perforated strips for typing 

2 Sizes, lin. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back 

Sold by best stationers, lS. and foreign, or sent post- 

paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 


30,000 used by Denniscn Mfg. Co. 
CHAS. C. SMITH, Mir., Box 325, EXETER, NEBRASKA 





Round Cornering Machine 





Electric Paper Drill \ 


FAST—SAFE—POSITIVE Two 
Gravity Chip Disposal. MODELS 


BENCH 
MODEL 


FOOT OPERATED Model in 
Steel Cabinet Stand 19”x20” 


> 
$ 50 
table, 35” high. 87 
ror FREE TRIAL OFFER 
LASSCO PRODUCTS, INC. 
YO 489 Hague St., Rochester, N. Y. /) 








Steel Signals 





Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. $6 Daaves Se. 


Ansonia, Conn. 
My ae FILE 
~s* SIGNALS 





Expense Books 











(CORNERROUNDER ) 


SHEAR-ACTION SELF-SHAR PENNING 


A REAL 
TOOL 


S15 


“Dolls-up” Your Sales 
Literature, Catalog Inserts, 
Samples; Preserves Filing 
and Loose-leaf Records. 
@ Easy to operate. No guide 
adjustments. Thousands 
sold. One die included : 
wv 14” 54” or , 
extra die *s $5. Strais ght 
or reverse corners also 
available. 


HEAVY DUTY & Electric ROUNDERS to $140 


CALLING ALL TRAVELERS! 


KEEP YOUR EXPENSES IN 


BEACH’S 


““Common Sense" 
EXPENSE BOOKS 


Get them from your 
stationer or write to 


Beach Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 


7338 Woodward Avenue 























189 Hague St. Rochester, N. Y. 


\ jomion PRODUCTS, Inc. 








Adding Machines 


NEW AUTOMATIC. ADDER, $3.75 
cur 





00 cased 
anteed. Price $3. 75 delivered. Agents 


tea. 
. H. BASSETT & CO. 
Dept. é. Box 302, Altadena, Calif. 


House Organs 





| Se a Lee ORY = 
NEY 7 ORGAN 
4 ttey}..| LET US QUOTE YOU OUR LOW 
== |prices and send you free samples of 
~ jour standardized plan for your mag- 
azine. Our prices will surprise you. 
26 years publishing magazines from 
coast to coast. Write today. 
The National Publishers Press 
523 Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








siness TIPS | * 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request *o 
either the company or editors 


of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





Catalog of Record 
Forms 


THE National Blank Book Company 
has compiled a condensed catalog called 
Money-Minutes which shows recor 
keeping equipment and forms common; 
used in business offices today. Equ 
ment illustrated and described inclu 
loose-leaf and bound books, form 
sheets, and pads. Each item is fully 
scribed and sizes are given in leg 
tables, requiring little effort to read 
four-page insert in the center of 
catalog has been printed on “Eye-Ea 
paper—the green paper which reputec(ly 
rests the eyes. 


Talks About Storage 
Of Old Records 


IN AN eighteen-page pamphlet, 4 New 
Way to Store Your Old Bank Records, 
the Steel Storage File Company has  re- 
printed an article from The Burroughs 
Clearing House, which discusses in a 
comprehensive manner the problem of 
storage for semi-active and _ inactive 
bank records. Photographs show steel 
storage drawers which have replaced 
cardboard boxes in many places, and 
demonstrate the advantage of modern 
equipment both in convenience and space 
saving. This booklet will be sent to ex- 
ecutives who have a problem concerning 
properly storing old records. 


Samples of High-Speed 
Stationery 


SAMPLES of a new, high-speed letter 
stationery will be sent to readers of 
AMERICAN Business on request from 
Whitehall, Inc. This new stationery 
(with envelopes to match) has been 
named “Mail-o-Gram,” and is imprinted 
with both blue and red, to attract the 
attention of the postmaster and the «d- 
dressee in handling mail and obta 
preferential treatment. On both the 
terhead and the envelope is writ! 
“Via air mail or train, fastest roi 
please.” Such a letter and envelope re- 
quires only regular air rate postage 
travels the fastest way possible. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 





